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THE CORNER HOUSE: A TALE OF THE SOUTH. 
From the Note.Book of a Physician. 
BY STANLEY. 
I Ap had an unusually fatiguing day. My patients were scattered 
far and wide over a large Southern city, and though I escaewed 
country practice, I could not altogether throw off the burden. 'On 
the day when my narrative begins I had been called up at four 





o'clock, and had been driving and visiting in s chilly, drizzling rain | 
till nine o’clock Pp. m., When I drove up to my own door, perfectly | 
exhausted, and inwardly vowing that I would not stir out again that | 


night, excepting, perhaps, in a matter of life and death. 

My good wife—who, I have no doubt, had been listening for the 
sound of my carriage wheels for several hours—met me just within 
the street door; and, drawing me into her warm, comfortable parlor, 
seated me down in a cushioned rocking-chair, and with the pathetic 
exclamation, ‘‘ Poor fellow !”’ began herself to relieve me of my damp 
and chilly garments. John, my waiting boy, office servant, medicine 
mixer, and factotum, approached to do his part; but my wife put his 
hand gently aside as he stooped to take off my overshoes, saying, 
‘«No, John, you go and bring in your master’s toast and tea, and I’ll 
have him warm and comfortable by the time you are all ready.” She 
was a good wife, if there ever was one. 

The blazing fire, made of large logs of dry wood from my own 
plantation, threw out a delightful heat, and a mild and pleasant light ; 
but my wife, not satisfied with this, poked two chunks of fat light- 
wood under the front log, and made a fire large cnd hot enough to 
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roast an ox, so that I was obliged to back off in 
self defence, while the brilliant and dancing blaze 
of the lightwood sent a cheerful glow into the 
most distant recesses of the room. Commend 
me, when I am cold and tired, to a fire of dry 
logs andlightwood! I stuck out against coal fires 
for a long time. 

When I had finished my toast and tea, which 1 
dispatched with a zest which evidently gave John 
great satisfaction, and after I had refused his 
often urged request that I would allow him to 
prepare more, my wife, as was her custom, began 
to question me about my patients. Her kind 
heart was always seeking for objects of sympa- 
thy, and, truth to tell, they were tound often 
enough. 

But, after assuring her that there was no special 
need of her services, I begged her to excuse me, 
pleading great fatigue both of mind and body. 

‘Well, darling, can’t you hear something I 
have to tell you ?” she asked. 

‘Certainly, my love,” I answered, “‘ you may 
talk as much as you please, provided you do not 
expect me to take any part in the conversation.” 

** Well then,” she went on to say, ‘‘ I am afraid 
all is not right atthe Corner House. I was stand- 
ing at the front door just at twilight, looking up 
and down the street to see if I couldn’t spy your 
carriage at a distance, when I heard a succession 
of awful screams which appeared to issue from 
that mysterious house. I was so much appalled 
at the sound that my first impulse was to rush over 
there; and indeed I believe I had taken two or 
three steps in that direction, when I saw the street 
door open and their black woman run down the 
steps. She was evidently coming over here, 
but in another moment that melancholy, dark- 
looking man came to the door, and called her back in a tone of 
stern command. I shall never forget his looks nor the tone of his 
voice as he called out, “‘ Polly, come back this moment.” She 
turned round and appeared to hesitate, looked beseechingly at me, 
and then at her master, but she quailed before his eye, and went 
slowly up the steps, shaking her head and wringing her hands. He 
put his hand upon her shoulder, and almost pushed her in, and I 
heard the key turn with a sudden click after he had slammed the 
door. What can be the matter? What strange people they are! 











THE MURDERED OHILDREN—THE DOCTOR'S VISIT TO THE HOUSE OF AFFLICTION 
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THE DOCTOR DISTURBED BY THE NEGRO SFRVANT OF THE STRANGERS. 


Even those two little girls that I see sometimes at the window never 
put their feet outside of the street door.” 

“It is strange, wife,” I replied, “but I do not see what we can do 
about it.” 

‘* Nor I either,” she said, despendingly. ‘‘ Those two servants of 
his, the man and woman, go in and out, and I never see them speak- 
ing to a human being. They are the strangest people!” And she 
leaned back in her large rocking-chair and gazed at the blazing fire. 

I too was leaning back in my luxurious chair, with my feet stuck 
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upon an ottoman, which my wife kept covered with o.. brew 
linen for the express purpose. She, in her fit of musin®, had been 
quiet so long that ] was about two-thirds asleep, when she started 
up and. awaked me, exclaiming, ‘There it is again!” and I dis- 
tinctly heard shriek after shriek comiug evidently from the direction 
of what we called the Corner House. 

John rushed into the room, followed ty his mother, and they stood 
staring at us, as if at a loss what to do or say. : 

“John,” said my wife, “can’t you find out something about those 

ple? Can’t you get acquainted with their waiting-man, and ask 
Pim something about them? Do you suppose they are beating some- 
body? It doesn’t sound like that.” ’ 

“My dear missis, who kin they be beating? I’ve made the ’quain- 
tance of their colored man, and he don’t talk like he was badly mis- 
treated—not in the least, ma’am. Them servants jest has every- 
thing they wants, ma’am. But they’s very close-mouth people— 
both him and the young woman, ma’am ; why, missis, I can’t even 
find out the name 0’ the fam’ly. You ought to have been hear ma 
try to pick the young woman’s mouth the other day, ma’am. a 

- “I ent bin pick he mouth, no sich a thing, ~ saucy scamp ! 
said Venus. “ Don’t you mind John, missis. I only wanted to ax 
the colored people to my daughter’s pahty she’s gwine to give next 
week ; and I only ax’d ’em what name to put on the note. But the 
young woman said she didn’t have no name but Polly, and she didn’t 
go to no pahties, Don’t you mind John, missis ma am. 

By this time all was quiet again, and John and his mother turned 
to leave the room. I was trying to muster courage to get up stairs 
to bed, when there came a sudden ring at the door bell. : 

‘“‘ Goodness! goodness!” exclaimed my wife; ‘‘ Doctor, you posi- 
tively must not and shall not go out to-ni_ht.”’ ; 

‘¢ Must and shall are for the king,” said I, “and not for us, poor 
doctors, my dear. But I am very tired.” 

John had been to the street-door, and now ushered in the blackest 
little darkey I ever saw. But he was a good-looking boy for all that, 
and was nicely dressed. , Sr tea 

‘‘ Massa baig you for come ober dey, sah, now rec’ly, dis miuit. 

“‘ Who’s your massa, boy ?—what’s his name?” I asked. _ 

‘‘ Massa say he gwine lick me ef I eber tell he name,” said the 
boy ; ‘but he lib ober dey to de Corner House.” 

« Who’s sick there, boy ?” I inquired. 

*¢ Young mis’, sah,” said the boy. : 

I ah | myself slowly out of my cushions, and, with a half- 
smothered sigh, told John to bring my cloak and overshoes. 

“‘You’re going, then?” said my wife; ‘well, I suppose you 
must.” With all her sympathy for me, I could perceive that the 
dear, kind, inquisitive soul was all alive at the prospect of having 
her curiosity gratified. ; : 

“‘ Certainly, my dear,” I answered; *‘I cannotavoid going. Boy, 
tell your master I’ll be there directly.” 

As 1 opened my door and gazed across the street at the house to 
which I had been called, 1 saw the woman Polly standing on the 
door-step, with a candle in her hand to light me across the street. 
There was no gas in those days, and the lamps were but indifferently 
trimmed. 

I entered the door, and in the entry stood the master of the house, 
with his arms folded upon his breast, and the same dark, melan- 
choly look, which I had often noticed when I met him on the street. 
He accosted me courteously, however, pressed the hand which I 
offered him, and led me into a dimly-lighted parlor, which, however, 
appeared to be handsomely furnished. 

ie began, with some embarrassment, co speak. 

‘* My daughter is very ill, I fear,” said he, ‘and I wish you to 
prescribe for her. But first, sir,” and he looked at me steadily in the 
face, “first, sir, promise me,” here he lowered his voice almost to a 
whisper, ‘‘ promise me that you will never mention toa human being 
anything you may see or hear in this house. Promise me, on your 
honor, sir.” 

*¢ I cannot do it, sir,” I quickly replied; ‘I cannot bind myself 
by any promises. I am aman of honor; you must trust to that.” 

He struck his forehead with his clenched fist. ‘*My God!” ex- 
claimed he, “‘ she must die, then !’”’ And rising from his chair, he 
strode rapidly three or four times across the room. I watched him 
closely, but said not a word. 

At length he stood before me, and leaning over me, while his 
hot breath seemed to burn my cheek, he hissed out between his 
closed teeth, ‘‘ You must promise, we shall promise !” 

I rose, took up my hat, and said calmly, ‘‘ I have alreadv tol you, 
sir, that I will not doit.” Then apy him quietly, I took several 
steps towards the door. He stood for a few moments as it irresviute, 
and then staggered after me and laid his hand upon my shoulder. 
Iturned and mec Lis eye. It was full of tears. 1 will trust 
you,” he said; ‘I cannot afford to lose my daughter. Follow me, 
sir, if you please.” 

‘+I bowed silently and followed him. 

Polly had disappeared, but the man-servant was waiting in the 
entry. His eye anxiously sought his master’s, but nothing was said ; 
and the servant, bowing low as we passed him, with a deep sigh 
followed us up the stairs. He did not, however, enter with us into 
the sick room, but went up another flight of stairs. 

I never shall forget the sight that met my eye as I entered the 
room. On tne bed lay a young girl apparently about fifteen years of 
age, and if ever there was a perfect beauty on this earth there it was. 
Her light, chesnut hair had escaped from her cap, and lay ia long 
soft curls upon the pillow; her complexion was dazzling fair, but 
the high color in her rounded cheek told of raging fever. Her eyes 
were closed, and the long dark eyelashes reposed quietly upon her 
beautiful cheek. Her hands, white, plump and dimpled, were 
folded upon her breast. I had seen something like it in pictures, 
but I had never before seen the reality of such unearthly beauty. 

I was about to place my hand upon her wrist, when the father 
seized my arm and drew me away from the bed. Polly, who stood 
on the other side of the sleeper, looked anxiously at her master. 
But, in the softest whisper, he only said, ** 1s she not perfect ?” 

‘¢ The most perfect piece of flesh and blood I ever saw,’ I whispered 
in return. 

He shook his head. ‘ Wait, then, till you see the other side,” 
he gasped, rather than spoke, and then led me to the further side of 
the bed. She was lying partly on her side, and | at first saw nothing 
remarkable; but the moment I touched her wrist she opened her 
eyes—eyes of a deep liquid blue, but now mild and staring—and 
gazed at me fora moment. Then, starting suddenly, she sat up in 
bed, and [ saw what was the matter. In the region of the left ear, 
and almost upon the temple, she had received a fearful blow. 

The father was watching me intently, but I heeded him not; and 
as Polly stood nearest to me, and seemed the calmer of the two, I 
turned to her and said, ‘* How did this happen?” 

Before she could reply, the father spoke, in an agitated tone; “A 
fall!” he said, * it was a fall!” 

In the meantime the sick girl had clasped her hands above her 
head, and began in a wailing tone, as she rocked herself backward 
and forward, to cry, ‘* How could you co it?) How could you do it?” 

Her father seated himself in a low chair, and with his elbows:on 
his knees, Luried his face in h's hands. I did not know at the 
moment whether I most loathed or pitied him. 

** Who is going to watch with her to-night ?” 
for I could not speak to her master. 

** Massa an’ me, sir,” said Polly, dropping a curtesy. 

**Do you know anyt! ing about nursing tick people, Polly > She 
must be watched very closely.” 

Before Polly could answer, the father started up and came to me. 
** She will be closely watched; we can watch her,”’ said he, q 

** Had you not better let my wife come over ?” I said. 

But before the words had quite passed my lips, he interrupted me. 
‘No, no, no !”’ he exclaimed, “there is no occasion! ‘There is no 
need—not the least !”’ 

I remained about an hour, administered medicine, applied a cool- 
ing wash to the swollen and discolored flesh, and left written direc- 
tions for the night, promising to cone over early in the morning. 
Indeed, I began to feel ill myself, and I knew that rest was abso- 
lutely necessary to me. . 

The father accompanied me down stairs, and drew me once more 
into the parlor. “ Will she die?” he asked, fixing upon me his 
melancholy eyes. 

** That is a question, sir, which God alone can answer,” I re plied. 
**The hurt she has received is not of itself sufficient to cause her 
death——""* . 

* Thank God!” interrupted he, ** but she has been laboring under 
great mesitel distress and excitempnt, sir, and she feqnires peeuli 
nriy judiciotix treatment 


I inquired of Polly ; 


Lickly. 





‘Pardon me, sir,” I continued, for I began to soften under the 
influence of his beseeching gaze, ‘* pardon me, sir, but it does not 
seem to me that you are sufficiently eomposed to attend-to her pro- 
perly; and that negro woman. however affectionate and well- 
isposed, may lack the necessary judgment and intelligence.” My 
wile y 

“Polly is very intelligent and judicious,” he said, hastily inter- 
rupting me, * and I—I am perfectly calm, my dear sir. I could not 
think of troubling your wife—I could not think of allowing it.” 

I said no more, but took my hat, apd rose to depart. I found the 
weather had grown worse ; for there was sleet mingled with the rain, 
ard, as it fell, it formed a slippery, glassy surface on the ground, 
very dangerous to Southern feet i 

My wife was up, and anxiously awaiting my return. I tried, on 
the plea of sickness and fatigue, to evade her questions; but know- 
ing, as I did, how long and how anxiously this very family at the 
Corner House had occupied her thoughts, and noticing her look of 
keen disappointment, I relented, and promised to tell her about it 
when I had got safely to bed; for I really longed to stretch my 
weary limbs, and to be warmly tucked up for the night. ‘ 

My good wife, after giving me some hot mulled wine, bathing my 
feet, and fixing me most comfortably in bed, began again to question 
me concerning our mysterious neighbors. I gave her a glowing de- 
scription of my beautiful patient, and told her she was in a raging 
fever, but I carefully avoided hinting at my suspicions. ‘ But I’m 
afraid she will die,” I added, ‘for I don’t-think she can be properly 
nursed there, poor motherless young creature!” ; 

‘* Motherless!”” exclaimed my wife ; ‘‘ why, who is that fine-looking 
lady who comes so often to the front third story window? I thought 
that was the gentleman’s wife.” 

‘‘T saw no lady there,” said I. ‘I can’t quite make it out. Can 
it be pessible,” I continued, as if speaking to myself, ‘that the 
brute keeps her own mother away from her ?” 

‘Brute? What do you mean ?” said my wife. 

**T hardly know myself. I have my sus I don’t know what 
to make of some things. At any rate, it is all very strange.” 

‘* Hadn’t I better go over there? He would scarcely turn me out. 
I think I ought to go.” 

‘* He would not let you in; there is something wrong there, but I 
do not exactly know what it is. I would not have left the poor girl 
if I had not felt so unwe!l, and I was getting worse every moment.’’ 

(To be continued.) 








CAN | FORGET P 
Can I forget your bloomin’ face, 
Or rosy lips so sweet? 
Can I forget the smiles o’ love 
That won my heart complete? 
No; every flower I gaze upon 
Recalls the happy past— 
The greenwood bower, the wimplin’ burn, 
The place we parted last. 


Can I forget the vows I made, 
Though far from thee I rove ? 
Can I forget tue tie divine 
O’ dearest early love ? 
No; every tone that thrills the heart 
Will be a secret prayer, 
A token true of faithfulness, 
To tell that you are there. 





THE PERILS 
OF 
CERTAIN ENGLISH PRISONERS 
And their Treasure 
IN WOMEN, CHILDREN, SILVER, AND JEWELS. 








BY CHARLES DICKENS. 





CHAPTER IIL.-—-THE RAFTS ON THE RIVER. 


WE contrived to keep afloat all that night, and, the stream running 
strong with us, to glide a long way down the river. But we found the night to be 
a dangerous time for suck navigation, on account of the eddies and rapids, and 
it was therefore settled next day that in future we would bring to at sunset, 
and encamp on the shore, As we knew of no boats that the pirates possessed, 
up at the prison in the woods, we settled always to encamp on the opposite 
side of the stream, so as to have the breadth of the river between our sleep 
and them. Our op'n’on was, that if they were acquainted with any near way 
by land to the mouth of this river, they would come up it in force, and retake 
us or kill us, according as they could; but that if that was not the case, and 
if the river ran by none of their secret stations, we might escape. 

When I say we settled this or that, I do not mean that we planned anything 
with any confidence as to what might happen an hour hence. So much had 
happened in one night, and such great changes had been violently and sud- 
denly made in the fortunes of many among us, that we had got better used to 
uncertainty, in a little while, than I dare say mest people do in the course of 


_ their lives. 


The difficulties we soon got into, through the off-settings and point-currents 
of the stream, made the lkeliiood of our being drowned, alone—to say no- 
thing of our being retaken—as broad and plainas the sun at noonday to all 
of us. But we all worked hard at managing the rafts, under the direction of 
the seamen (of our own skill think we never couhl have prevented them 
from versetting), and we also worked hard aft making good the defects in 
their first hasty construction—yhich the water so n found out. While we 
humbly resigned ourselves to going down, if it was the will of Our Fatber that 
was in Heaven, we humbly made up our minds that we would all do the best 
that was in us. 

And so we held on, gliding with the stream. It drove us to this bank, and 
it drove us to that bank, and it turned vs, and whirled us; but yet it carried 
uson, Sometimes much too slowly, sometimes much too fast, but yet it car- 
ried us on. 

My littie deaf and dumb boy slumbered a good deal now, and that was the 
case with ali the children. They caused very little trouble to any one. They 
seemed, in my eyes, to get more like one another, not only in quiet manner, 
but in the face too. The motion of the ratt was usually so much the same, 
the scene was usually so much the same, the sound of the soft wash and 
ripple of the water was usually so much the same, that they were made 
drowsy, as they might have been by the constant playing of one tune. Even 
on the grown people, who worked hard and felt anxiety, the same things pro- 
duced something of the same effect. Lvery day was so like the other, that I 
soon lost count of the days myself, and had to ask Miss Maryon, for instance, 
whether this was the third or fourth? Miss Maryon had a pocket-book and 
pencil, and she kept the log; that is to say, she entered up a clear 1 ttle jour- 
nal of the time, and of the distances our seamen thought we had made, each 
night. 








», as I say, we kept afloat and glided on. All day long, and every day, the 
water, and the woods, : ky; all day long, and every day, the constant 
watching of both si of the river, and far ahead at every bold turn and 
sweep it made, for any signs of pir. té boats, or pirate dwellings. So, as I say, 
we kept afloat and glided on. The days melting them elves together to that 


degree that I could hardly believe my ears when I asked ** How many now, 
miss ¥”? and she answered, * Seven.”’ 

To be sure, p or Mr. Pordage had, by about now, got his diplomatic coat 
into such a state as never was seen. Wiat with the mud of the river, what 
with the water of the river, and what ith the sun, and the dews, and the 
tearing boughs, and the thickets, it hung about him in discolored shreds like a 
mop. The sun had tewched him a bit. Le bad taken to always polishing one 
particular button, which just held en to his left wrist, and to always calling 





for stationery. I suppose that man called for pens, ink, and paper, tape, and 
sealing-wax, upwards of one thougand times in four-and-twenty hours. He 
had an idea that we should never MM out of that river unless we were written 


out of it in a formal memoraadum; and the move we labore. at navigating the 
rafts, the more he ordered us not to touch them at our peril, and the more he 
sat and roired for stat‘onery. 

Mrs. Pordage similarly persisted in wearing her nightcap. I doubt if any 
one but ourselves who haa scen the progress of that article of dress could by 
this time have told what it was meant for. It had got so limp and ragged th at 
she couldn’t see outcf her eyes forit. It was socirty that, whether it was 
vegetable matter out of a swamp, or weeds out of the river, or an old porter’s 
knot from England, 1 don’t think any new spectator couid have said. Yet, 
this unfortunate old woman ) 1 notion that it was not only vastly genteel, 
but that it was the co:rect thing as to propriety. And she did really carry 
herself over the other ladies who iad no vightcaps, and who were furced to tie 
up their hair how they could, in a superior manner that was perfectly 
amazing. 

ij uon t know what she looked like, sitting in that bleethd nighteap on a log 
of wood outside tl but or cabin upon our raft... She would bave rather 
resembled e fortune-teller in one of the picture-booke that, used to be in the 
thop:wintows in ior rorbord, excspt for het etetelinees: But, Lord blees iy 








héart, the with which she sat and moped. with her head in that bundle 
of tatters, was like nothing else in the world! She was not on speaking terms 
with more than three of the . Some ot thoge hod. what she “taken 
P of her in’ getting , or but of, miserable shelter ! 
and others had not called to pay their respects, or something of that kind. So 
there ghe sat, in her own state and ceremony, while her husband sat on the 
same log of wood, ordering us one and all to let the raft go to the bottom, and 
bring him stationery. *- 

What with this noise on the part of Mr. Commissioner Pordage, and what 
with the cries of Sergeant.Drooce on the raft astern (which were sometimes 
more than Tom Packer could silence), we of.en made our slow way down the 
river anything but quietly. Yet that it was of great importance that no ears 
should be able to hear us from the woois on the banks could not be doubted. 
We were looked for to a certainty, and we might be retaken at any moment. 
It was an anxious time; it was, indeed, an anxious time. 

On the seventh night of our voyage on the rafts, we made fast, as usual, on 
the opposite side of the river to that ‘rom which we had started, in as dark a 
pl:ce as we could pick out. Our little encampment was soon made, and “a 
was eaten and the children fell asleep. The watch was set, and every z 
made orderly for the night. Such a starlight night, with such blue in the sky, 
and such black in the places of heavy shade on the banks of the great stream ! 


since the night of the attack. Mr. Fisher, who was untiring in the work of our 
raft, had said to me, 

‘* My dear little childless wife has grown so attached to you, Davis, and you 
are such a gentile fellow, as well as such a determined one;’’ our party had 
adopted the last expression from the one-eyed English pirate, and I repeat what 
Mr. Fisher said only because he said it; “ that it takes a load off my mind to 
leave her in your charge.”’ 

I said to him, ‘* Your lady is in far better charge than mine, sir, having Miss 
Maryon to take care of Ker; but, you may rely upon it, that I will guard them 
both—faithful and true.”’ 

Says he, “I do rely upon it, Davis, and I heartily wish all the silver on our old 
Island was yours.’’ 

That seventh starlight night, aa I have said, we made our camp and got our 
supper, and set our watch, and the children fell asleep. It was solemn and 
beautiful in those wild and solitary parts to see them every night, before they 
lay down, kneeling un ‘er the bright sky, saying their little prayers at women’s 
laps. «At that time we men all uncovered, and mostly kept at a distance. 
When the innocent creatures rose up, we murmured ‘‘ Amen !’’ all together. 
For, althouga we had not heard what they said, we knew it must be good 
for us. 

At that time, too, as was only natural, those poor mothers in our company, 
whose children had been killed, shed many tears. I thought the sight seemed 
to console them while it made them ery; but, whether I was right or wrong in 
that, they wept very much. On this seventh night Mrs. Fisher bad cried for 
her lost darling until she cried herself asleep. She was lying on a little couch 
ot leaves and such-like (I made the best little couch I could for them every 
night), and Miss Maryon had covered her, and sat by her, holding her hand. 
The stars looked down upon them, As for me, I guarded them. 

‘* Davis !’? says Miss Maryon. (I am not going to say what a voice she had. 
I couldn’t if I tried.) 

**T am here, miss.’’ ° 

‘* The river sounds as if it were swollen to-night.”’ 

‘* Weall think, miss, that we are coming near the sea.’’ 

Do you believe, now, that we shall escape ?”’ 

‘*T do now, miss, really believe it.’? I had always said I did; but I had in 
my own mind been doubtful. 

‘* How glad you will be, my good Davis, to see England again !|’’ 

J have another confession to make that will appear singular. When she said 
these words something rose in my throat, and the stars I looked away at 
seemed to break into sparkles that fell down my face and burnt it. 

‘* England is not much to me, miss, except as a aame.’’ 

‘Oh! So true an Englishman should not say that! Are you not well to- 
night, Davis?’ Very kindly, and with a quick change. 

‘** Quite well, miss.’’ 

‘* Are you sure? Your voice sounds altered in my hearing.”’ 

‘*No, miss; I am a stronger man than ever. But England is nothing to 
me.”? 

Miss Maryon sat silent for so long a while that I believed she had done speak- 
ing to me forone time. However, she had not, for by and bye she said, in a 
distinct, clear tone, 

‘*No, my good friend, you must not say that England is nothing to you. It 
is to be much to you yet—everything to you. You have to take back to 
England the good name you have earned here, and the gratitude, and attach- 
ment, and respect you have won here; and you have to make some good 
English girl very happy and proud by marrying her; and I shall one day see 
her, I hope, and make her happier and prouder still, by telling her what noble 
services her husband’s were in South America, and what a noble friend he 
was to me there ”’ 

though she spoke these kind words in a cheering manner, she spoke them 
compassionately. I said nothing. It will appear to be another strange con- 
fession, that I paced to and fro within cali all that night, a most unhappy 
man reproach'ng myself all the night long. ‘‘ You are as ignorant as any 
man alive; you are as obscure as any man alive; you are as poor as any man 
alive; you are no better than the mud under your foot.’”’ That was the way 
in which I went on against myself until the morning. 

With the day came the day’s labor. What I should have done without the 
labor, I don’t know. We were afloat again at the usual hour, and were again 
making our way down the river. It was broader and clearer of obstructions 
than it had Leen, and seemed to flow faster. This was one of Drooce’s quiet 
days; Mr. Pordage, besides being sulky, had almost lost his voice; and we 
made good way, and with little noise. 

‘here was always a seaman forwar! on the raft, keeping a bright look-out. 
Suddenly, in the full heat of the day, when the children were slumbering, and 
the very trees and reeds appeared to be slumbering, this man—it was Short— 
holds up his band and cries, with great caution, 

** Avast! Voices ahead !’’ 

We held on against the stream as soon as we could bring her up, and the 
other raft followed suit. At first Mr. Macey, Mr. fisher, and my-elf, could 
hear nothing, though both the seamen aboard of us agreed that they could 
hear voices and oars. After a little pause, however, we united in thinking 
that we could hear the sound of voices and the dip of oars. But you can heat 
a long way in those countries, and there was a bend of the river belore us, 
and nothing was to be seen, except such waters and such banks, as we are 
now in the eighth day (and might, for the matter of our feelings, have been in 
the eightieth) of having seen with anxious eyes. 

It was soon decided to put a man ashore, who should creep through the 
wood, see what was coming, and warn the rafts, The rafts, in the meantime, 
to keep the middle of the stream. The man to be put ashore, and not to 
swim ashore, as the first thing could be more quickly done than the second. 
The raft conveying him, to get back into mid stream and to hold on along with 
the other, as well as it could, until signalled by the man. In case of danger, 
the man to shift for himself until it should be safe to take him aboard again. 
I volunte*red to be the man. 

We knew that the voices and oars must come up slowly against the stream; 
and our seamen knew by the set of the stream under which bank they would 
come. Iwas put ashore accordingly. The raft got off well, and I broke into 
the wood, 

Steaming hot it was, and a tearing place to get through. So much the better 
for me, since it was something to contend against and do. I cut off the bend 
in the river, at a great saving of space, came to the water's edge again and hid 
myself, and waited. I could now hear the dip of the oars very distinctly; the 
voices had ceased. 

The sound came on in a regular tune, and as I lay hidden, I fancied the 
tune so played to be, ‘‘Chris’en—George—King ! Chris’en—George—King ! 
Chris’en—George—King !”’ over and over again, always the same, with the 
pauses always at the same places. I had likewise time to make up my mind 
that if these were the pirates, I could and would (barring my being shot) 
swim off to my raft, in spite of my wound, the moment I had given the alarm, 
and hola my old post by Miss Maryon. 

‘* Chris‘en—George— King ! Chris’en—George — King ! Chris’en — George— 
King !’’ coming up, now, very near. 

1 took a look at the branches about me, to see where a shower of bullets 
wou.d be most likely to do me least hurt; and I took a look back at the track 
I had made in forciug my way in; and now I was wholly prepared and fully 
ready for them. 

‘** Chris‘eu—George—King ! Clris’en—George — King ! Chris’en — George— 
King !’’ Here they were! 

Who were they’ The barbarous pirates, scum of all nations, healed by 
suc!) men as the hideous litle Portuguese monkey, and the one-eyed English 
convict, with the gash across his face, that ought to have gashed hie wicked 
head offY ‘The worst men in the werld picked out from the worst, to do the 
cruelest and most atrocious deeds that ever stained it? The howling, murder- 
ing, black-flag waving, mad and drunken crowd of devils that had overcome us 
by numbers and by treachery?’ No, These were Englishmen in English boats 
—good blue-jackets and red-coats—marines that 1 knew myself, and sai'ors 
that knew our seamen! At the helm of the first boat, Captain Carton, eager 
and steady. At the helm of the second boat, Captain Maryon, brave and bol4. 
At the helm of the third boat, an old seaman, with determination carved into 
his watchful face, like the figure-head of a ship. Every man doubly and trebly 
armed fiom head to foot. Every man lying-to at his work, with a will that 
bad all his heart and soul in it. Every man looking out for any trace of 
friend or enemy, and burning to be the first to do good, or avenge evil. Every 








man with his face on fire when he saw me, his countryman who had been 
taken prisoner, and hailed me with a cheer, as Captain Carton’s boat ran in 
and took me on board 

I reported, ** All escaped, sir! All well, all safe, all here !”’ 

God bless me—and Ged bless them—what a cheer! It turned me weak, as 
I was passed on from hand to hand to the stern of the boat—every hand pat 





ting me or grasping me in some way or other, in the moment of my going by. 
‘Hold up, my brave fellow,’’ says Captain Carton, clapping me on the 
shoulder like a friend, and giving me a flask. ‘Put your lips to that, and 
they'll be red again. Now, boys, give way !’’ 
Tac banks flew by us, as if the mightie-t stream that ever ran was with us; 
and so it was, I am sure, meaning the stream of those men’s ardor and spirit. 
The banks flew by us, and we came in sight of the rafts—the banks flew by us, 


a’ d we came alongside of the ratts—the banks stopped ; and there was a tu- 


| mult of laughing and crying and kissing and shaking of hands, and catching 
| up of children end setting of them down again, and a wild hurry of thankful- 
ness and joy that melted every one and softened all hearts. 


| Ihed taken aotice, in Capttin Cartom’s bost, that there was @ curious 054 
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Those two ladies, Miss Maryon and Mrs. Fisher, had always kept near me. 
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quite new sort of fitting on wate: kind of a little bower made of 
fi wers, and it was setup the « ‘and betwixt him and the rudder. 
Not only was this arbor, s0 to call it, neatly made of flowers, bu‘ it was orna- 
mented in a singular way. . Some of the men had ken the ribbons and buckles 
off their hats, and oa, sir oar the flowers; others had made festoons 
and streamers of hiefs, and hung them there ; others had inter- 
mixel such trifles a3. bits of s and shining frag~ents of lockets and tobacco- 
box ’s with the flowers ; so that altogether it was avery bright and lively object 
in the sunshine. But why there, or what for, I did not understa 

Now, as soon as the first bewilderment was over, Captain Cacvon gave the 
order to land for the present. But this boat of his, with two hands left in her, 
immediately put off again when the fen were out of her, and kept off some 
yards from the shore. As she floated there, with the two hands gently backing 
water to keep her from going down the stream, this pretty littie arbor attracted 
many eyes. None of the boat’s. crew, however, had anything to say about it, 
except tl at it was the captain’s fancy. 

Yhe captain, with the women and children elustering round him, and the 
men of all ranks grouped outside them,.and all listening stood telling how the 
expedition, deceived by its bad intelligence, had chased the light pirate boats 
all that fatal night, and had still followed io their wake next day, and had never 
suspected until many hours too late that the great pirate body had drawn off 
in the darkness when the chase began, and shot over to the island. He stood 
telling how the expedition, supposing the whole array of armed boats to be 
ahead of it, got tempted into-shallows and went aground ; but not without 
having its revenge upon the two cecoy-boats, both of which it had come up 
with, overland, and sent to the bottom with all on board. Heé stood telling how 
the expedition, fearing-then that the case stood as it did, got afloat again by 
great exertion, after the loss of four more tides, and returned to the island, 
where they found the sleop seuttled and the treasure gone. He stood telling 
how my officer, Lieutenant Linderwood, was left upon the island with as strong 
a force as could be got together hurried}y from the main'and, and how the three 
boats we saw before us were manned and armed and had come away, exploring 
the coasts and inlets in search of any tidings of us. He stood telling all this 
with his face to the river, and as he stood,telling it the little arbor of flowers 
floated in the sunshine before all the faces there. 

Leaning on Captain Carton’s shoulder, between him and Miss Maryon, was 
Mrs. Fisher, her head drooping onther arms. She asked him, without raising 
it, when he had told so much, whether he bad found her mother? 

‘*B: comforted! She lies,’’ said the captain, gently, ‘‘ under the cocoa-nut 
trees on the beach.”’ | 

“ And my child, Captain Carton, did you find my child, too? Does my darling | 
rest with my mother ?”’ : 

“No. Your pretty child sleeps,’ 
flowers.’? 

His voice shook, but there was something in it that struck all the hearers. 
At that moment there sprung from the arbor in his boat a little creature, clap- 
ping her hands and stretching out her arms, and crying, ‘‘ Dear papa! dear 
mamma! Iam notkilled. Iam saved. I am coming to kiss you. Take me 
to them, take me to them, good, kind sailors !’’ 

Nobody who saw that scene has ever forgotten it, I am sure, or ever will for- 
getit. The child had kept quite stili, where her brave grandmamma had put 
her (first whispering in her ear, ‘‘ Whatever happens to me, do not stir, my 
dear!’’) and had remained quiet until the fort was deserted ; she had then 
crept out of the trench, ana gove into her mother’s house ; and there, alone on 
the solitary island, in cer mother’s recom, and asleep on her mother’s bed, the 
captain had found her. Nothiog could induce her to be parted from him after 
he teok her up in his arms, and he had brought her away with him, and the 
men had made the bower for her. To see those men now was a sight. The joy 
of the women was beautiful ; the joy of those w.men who had lost their own 
children was quite sacred and divine ; but the ecstasies of Captain Carton’s 
boat’s crew, when their pet was restored to her parents, were wonderful for the 
tenderness they showed in the midst of roughness. As the captain stood with 
the child in his arms, and the child’s own little arms now clinging round his 
neck, now round her father’s now round her mother’s, now round some one who 
pressed up to kiss her, the boat’s crew shook hands with one another, waved 
their hats over their heads, laughed, sang, cried, danced—and all among them- 
selves, without wanting to interfere with anybody—in a manner never to be 
represented. At last I saw the cockswain and another, two very hard-iaced 
men with grizzled heads who had been the heartiest of the hearty all along, 
close with one another, get each of them the otber’s head under his arm, and 
pummel away at it with his fist as hard as he could, in his excess of joy. 

When we has well rested and refreshed ourselves—and very glad we were to 
have some of the heartening things to eat and drink that had come up in the 
boats—we recommenced our voyage down the river—rafts, and boats and all. 
I said to myself, it was a very different kind of voyage now, from what it bad 
been; and I fell into my proper place and station among my fellow-soldiers. 

But, when we halted for the night, I found that Miss Maryon had spcken to 
Captain Carton concerning me. For, the captain came straight up te me. and 
says he, “‘ My brave feilow, you have been Miss Maryon’s body-guard all along, 
-and you shall remain so. Nobody shall supersede you in the distinction and 
pleasure of protecting tbat young lady.’? JT thanked his honor in the fittest 
words I could find, and that pight I was placed on my old post of watching the 
place where she slept. More than once in the night, I saw Captain Carton come 
out into the air, and stroll about there, te see that all was well. I have now 
this other singular confession to make, that I saw him with a heavy heart. 
Yes, I saw him with a heavy, heavy heart. 

In the daytime I had the like post in Captain Carton’s boat. I had a special 
station of my own, behind Miss Maryon, and no hands but hers ever touched 
my wound. (It has been healed these many long years, but no other hands 
have ever touched it.) Mr. Pordage was kept tolerably quiet now, with pen 
and ink, and began to pick up his senses a little. Seated in the second boat, 
he made documents with Mr. Kitten, pretty well all day; ard he generally 
handed in a protest about something whenever we stopped. The captain, how- 
ever, made so very light of these papers that it grew int» a saying among the 
men, when one of them wanted a ma’ch for his pipe, ‘‘ Hand us over a pro- 
test, Jack !’’ As to Mrs. Pordage, she still wore the nigh cap, and she now 
had cut all the Jadies on account of her not having been formally and sepa- 
rately rescued by Captain Carton before anybody else. The eud of Mr. Pordage, 
to bring to an end all I know about him, was, that he got great compliments 
at home for his conduct on these trying occasions, and that he died o: yellow 
jaundice, a Governor and a K.C.B. 

Sergeant Drooce had fullen from a high fever into a low one. Tom Packer— 
the only man who could have pulled the sergeant through it—kept hospital 
aboard the old raft, and Mrs. Belltoit, as brixk as ever again (but the spirit of 
that little woman, when things tried it, was not equal to appearances), was 
head-nurse under his directions. Before we got down to the Mosquito coast, 
the joke had been made by one of our men, that we should see her gazetted 
Mrs Tom Packer, vice Belitott exchanged. 

When we resched the coas’, we gut native boats as substitutes for the rafts; 
and we rowed along under the land; and in that beautiful climate, and upon 
that Leautiful water, the blooming days were like enchantment. Ah! They 
were running away, ‘aster than any sea or river, and there was no tide to 
bring them back. We were coming very near the settl« ment where the people 
of Silver-Store were to be leit, and from which we marines were under orders 
to return to Belize. 

Captain Carton had, in the boat by him, a curious long-barreled Spanish 
gun, and he had said to Miss Maryon one day that it was the best of guns, 
and had turved his head to me, and said, f 

“Gill Davis, load her fresh with a couple of slugs, 
showing how good she is.”’ 

80 I had discharged the gun over the sea, and had lorded her, according to 
orders, and there it had lain at the captain’s feet, convenient to the captain’s | 
hand. i | 

The last day but one of our jowrney was an uncommonly hot day. We 
started very early; but there was no cool air on the sea as the day got on, 
and by noon the heat was really hard to bear, considering that there were 
women and children to bear it. Now, we happened to open, just at that time, 
a very pleasant little cove or bay, where there was a deep shade from a great 


said the captain, ‘‘ under a shade of 


against a chance of 





growth of trees. Now, the captain, therefore, made the signal to the other 
boats to follow him in and lie by a while 

Tbe men who were off duty weet ashore, and lay down, but were ordered, 
for caution’s sake, not to stray, and to keep within view. The others re ted 
on their oars, and dczed. Awnings had been made of one thing and another, 
in all the boats, and the passengers found it cooler to be under them in the 
shade, when there was recom enough, than.to bein the thick woods. Se the 
passengers were all afloat, and mostly sleeping. Ikept my post behind Mi 
Maryon, and she was on Captain Carton’s right.in the boat, and Mrs. Fisher 
sat on her right again. The captain bad Mrs. Fisher’s dau hter on his knee. 
He and the two ladies were talking about the pirates, and were i 
partly because people do talk softly under such indolent circumstances, 
partly because the little girl had gone off asleep. 

I think | have before given it out for my lady to write down, that Captain 
Carton had a fine bright eye of his own, ..All at once he carted we a side look, | 
as much as to say, ‘* Steady—don’t take on—I see something !’’ and gave the 
child into her mother’s arms. That eye of his was so essy to untierstand, | 
that I obeyed it by not so much as looking either to tne right or to the left out 
of a corner of my own, or changin; my atlitude the least trifle. The captain 
went on talking in the same mild and easy way; but began—with his arms | 
resting across his knees, and his head a litt'e hanging forward, as if the heat 
were rather too much for bim—began to play with the Spanish gun. 

‘‘ They had laid their plans, you see,’’ says the captain, g up the Span 
ish gun across his knees, and looking lazily at the inlaying on the stock, 
““ with a great deal of art; and the corrupt or blundering local authorities 
were so easily deceived;’’ he ran his left hand idly along the burrel, but I saw, 
with my breath held, that he covered th« gun with his 
i “so easily d: ceived, that 
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act cocking the 





right— they summoned us out to come mto the trap 
Bat my intent n future uperatious——— In a fl i the Spanish gun 
was at his bright eye, and he fired. 

All started up; innumerable echoes repeated the sound of the discharge; a 


cloud of bright-colored birds flew out of the woods screamit g:a handtul of | 
leaves were scattered in the place where the shot had struck: ac ackling of | 
branches was heard; and some lithe but heavy creature spr.vg into the air, 
and fell forward, head down, over the muddy bank. 
‘‘ What is 1t?’’-cries Captain Matyon from his boat. 
echoes rolling away. 
‘It is a traitor and a spy,’* sxid Captain Carton, handing me the gun to | 
ae again. ‘And I think the other name of the animal is Christian George | 
ing !’’ , 
Shot through the heart. Some of the people ran round to the spot, = 
' 


All silent then, but the | 


drew him out, with, the slime and wet trickling down bis face; but his face 
‘teelf would never stir any more to the end of time, 


' Leave him hanging te thet tfe8,’’ sried Captain Carton; his best’s erew 


giving way, and he leapiny ashore. ‘‘ But first into this wood, every man in 
place. And boats! Out of gunshot !”’ 

Tt was a quick change, well meant and well made, though it ended in disap- 
pointment. No pirates were there; noone but the spy was found. It was 
supposed that the pirates, unable to retake us, and expecting a great attack 
upon them, to be the consequence of our escape, had made ‘rom the ruins in 
the forest, taken to their ship along with the treasure, and left the spy to pick 
up what intelligence he could. In the evening we went away, and he was left 
hanging to the tree, all alone, with the red sun making a kind of a dead sunset 
on his black face. 

Next day we gained the settlement on the Mosquito coast for which we were | 
bound. Having stayed there to refresh seven days, and having been much | 
commended, and highly spok’n of, and finely entertained, we marines stood | 
under orders to march from the Town-Gate (it was neither much ofa town nor | 
much of a gate), at five in the morning. | 

My officer ha4 jo'ned »s before then. When we turned out at the gate, all | 
the people were there; in-the front of them all those who had been our fellow- 
prisoners, and all the seamen. 

* Davis,’ says Lieutenant Linderwood. ‘Stan’ out, my friend !”’ 

‘ I stood out from the ranks, and Miss Maryon and Captain Carton came up | 
ome, 

‘Dear Davis,” says Miss Maryon, while the tears fell fast down her face, 
‘your grateful friends, in most unwillingly taking leave of you, ask the favor 
that, while you bear away with you their affectionate remembrance, which 
nothing can ever impair, you will also take this purse of money—far more 
valuable to you, we all know, for the deep attachment and thankfulness with 
which it is offered, than for its own contents, though we hope those may prove 
useful to you too in after life.” 

I got out, in answer, that I thankfully accepted the attachment and affec- 
tion, but not the money. Captain Carton looked at me very attentively, and 
stepped back, and moved away. I made him my bow as he stepped back, to 
thank him for being ©o delicate. 

‘* No, miss,’’ said I, ‘‘I think it would bre’k my heart to accept of money. 
But, if you could condescend to give toa man so ignorant and common as 
myself, any little thing you have worn—such as a bit of ribbon x 

She took a ring from her finger, and put it in my hand. And she rested her | 
hand in mine, while she said these words: | 








“The brave gentlemen of cld—but not one of them was braver, or had a | 


nobler nature than you—took such gifts from ladies, and did all their goo 
actions for the givers’ sakes. If you will do vours for mine, I shall think with 
pride that I continue to have some share in the life of a gallant and generous 
man.’’ 

For the second time in my life she kissed my hand. I made so bold, for the 
first awe as to kiss hers; and I tied the ring at my breast, and I fell back to 
my place. 

Then the horse-litter went out at the gate, with Serjeant Drooce in it; and 
the horse-litter went out at the gate with Mrs. Belltott in it; and Lieutenant 
Linderwood gave the word of command, ‘‘ Quick march !’’ and cheered and 
cried for, we went out of the gate too, marching along the level plain towards 
the serene blue sky as if we were marching straight to Heaven. 

When I have added here that the pirate scheme was blown to shivers, by the 
pirate ship which had the treasure on board being so vigorously attacked by 
one of bis Majesty’s cruisers among the West India keys, and being so swiftly 
boarded and carried that nobody suspected anything about the scheme until 
three-fourths of the pirates were killed and the other fourth were in irons, and 
—— was recovered; I come to the last singular confession I have got to 
make. 

It is this. I well knew what an immense and hopeless distance there was 
between me and Miss Maryon; I well knew that I was no fitter company for her 
than I was for the angels; I well knew that she was as high above my reach as 
the sky over my head; and yet I loved her. What put it in my low heart to 
be so daring, or whether such a thing ever happened before or since, as that a 
man so uninstructed and obscure as myself got his unhappy thoughts lifted up 
to such a height, while knowing very well how presumptuous and impossible 
to be realised they were, I am unable to say; still, the suffering to me was just 
as great asiiIhad been a gentleman. I suffered agony—agmy. I suffered 
hard and I suffered long. I thought of ber last words to me, however, and 
Inever disgraced them. If it had not been for those dear words I think I should 
have lost myself in despair and recklessness. 

The ring will be found lying on my heart, of course, and will be laid with me 
wherever [am laid. Iam getting on in years now, though I am able and 
hearty. I was reéommended for promotion, and everything was done to reward 
me that could be done; but my total want of all learning stood in my way, and 
I found myself so completely out of the road to it that I could not efhquer any 
learning, though I tried. I was long in the service, and I respected it and was 
respected in it, and the service is dear to me at the present bour. 

At this present hovr, when I give this out to my lady to be written down, 
all my old pain has passed away, and I am as happy as a man can be, at this 
present fine old country house of Admiral Sir George Carton, Baronet. It was 
my Lady Carton who herself sought me out, over a great many miles of the 
wide world, and found me in hospital wounded, and brought me here. It is 
my Lady Carton who writes down my words. My lady was Miss Maryon. And 
now, that I conclude what I had to te'l, I see my lady’s honored gray hair 

droop over _her face as she Jeans a little lower at her desk; and I fervently 
thank her for being so tender, as I see she is, towards the past pain and trouble 
of her poor, old, faithful, humble soldier. 
THE END. 
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Answers to Correspondents, 


Henceforth we will decline examining problems, unl ss sent us on diagrams’ 
We attribute most of our late mishaps to their being penned instead. Th® 
method issinple: R, Kt, B, &., denoting the particular piece on the desired 
fquare. Adopt the same rule for Black, with this diflerence—that each letter 
must be encircied. 

Quite an imp‘tus has been given to Chess throughout the Union since the ses- 
sions of the late Congress. A new Club has bern Jately organized in Mil- 
waukie, with the following gentlemen for its officers: President, Winfield 
Smith, Esq. ; Vice Presivent, Byron Payne, Esq. ; Secretary, E. W. Carpenter ; 
Treasurer, Sigismund Wise. The proposed headquarters of the club will be 
the Newhall House, when the intended arrangements are completed. 

#*, Solutions of our last in our succeeding issue. 

WINFIELD wuTu, Milwaukie Chess Club.—Allow us to congratulate you on the 
success of your Club, with the hope that you will, some day, at your con- 
ven‘ence, forward some interesting parties, which we will be happy to insert 
in our columns. You will receive shortly a circular (perhaps already on 
hand) of the forthcoming publication of the first American Chess Congress 
lithographic picture, with a list of Chess works most appropriate for a Club. 
Your letter was handed us at the office, but not through Mr. Upson, whom 
we have not as yet seen. We will inquire about ' Chess men.” 

E B.C., Soboken.—Your problem apperrs this week. Nos in‘en.ions sont sincéres, 
mais nous pensons que le..... -s'en méle. Quel étre repoussant! 

J. H. M., Canastota, N. V.—We give below the analytical result of all your 
contributions on hand. We have been so pressed with other matters that we 
haye been compelled to postpone their examination until this week. Pre- 
suming that you bave retained a copy of all your problems, we begin with 
No. 1, which contaius another solution from the one intended, thus : 

1KttoK BT P moves 
2 QtoKt7 : 
3 Q to Q7 mates, 
No. 2 will ‘‘ pass muster.’’ No, 4 (Crux) is good. No. 5 is pretty fair and 





correct. No. 6 is inadmissible, being blessed with three different solutions 

besides your own ; true, one of these is in four and the other two in six 

moves. No. 7 is soluble in two instead of four moves, as follows : 
1 Kt tks P (ch) K moves } 
2 Q to Kt 5 mate. 

Therefore we will be happy to publish the correct ones here mentioned, dis- 

pensing with the otherr—unless their defects should be remedied. Friend 


M., your last has Just reached us. In our next. 


W W. Kz, St. Louis.—We th 


ank you for your improvement of “ Courageand 
Craft.’’ You adopt the proper method. in our opinion, to produce a sound 
problem, which is, a severe and searching ‘‘ manipulation’’. until you have | 
‘‘ licked one into proper shape ;”’ therefore ‘‘ Courage and Craft’’ will make its 
appearance in its new uniorm. Your first one, however, was a failure, if 
you but notice its solution. This department will have now our whole 
attention. Your last, by the way, is faulty in both its versions. Have you 
not overlooked one square where his sable majesty can go to for his first 
move? Look well to Black's K B fifth square ! 

E. H. K., the intended solution ‘was much prettier. | 
Your own version of | 






srooklyn.—No, it is not: 
it is correct. | 
M. W., New Bedford.—Not only droll but provoking. Do you refer to the Chess | 
Monthly ? 
Harr, Amherst College —We admit the truth of your assertion : it should have 
been P to K 4 insteac Mis ortune seems to have befallen ns of late, if we 
are several blunders which are, of course, ascribed to our inat- 








te ¢ claim not exemption from their creeping in. “ Better | 
day ywever. A continuance of your correspondence with us 
will table 

1.1 at fine sample will soon be ann-z-ed to our columns: 
Where are you, old friend 

Hox, A. B. Meux, Mobile.—We fully reciproevte. . Thanks for thé fateresting | 
document 

F. BE. D.—You are mistaken yourself. In the first place the Black King must 


get out of check for his« first move ; in the next, if Kt tks B, White mates 
with Kt. Ofcourse White varies his play according to Black’s moves. 


| SacamMonz, Lynn, Mass.—Your remarks are correct ; mishaps will occur at | 


times. 
difficult solution than the one seen. 
Who is your ‘ tall player?” 

E. A. B., Charleston.—Merci du complim:nt. The problem is somewhat ob- 
vious, however, if you examine the move of Kt to Q B 4, for it may capture 
the Q’s Pawn as well, Coursge, you are improving. folution acknowledged. 
Perust cnr selome in easter te oms of peur Questions, 


If it had been examiced carefully, you would have seen a more | 
We will endeavor to bave more space. | 


H. L. H., Brooklyn.—What became of our clever correspondent over the way? 

YANKEE, Chelsea.—Your first qaestion is answered through other correspond- 
ents. A ‘stalemate’? is, stricily speaking, a drawn game—the world over. 
You can cali for amy piece or have as mapy Quéeas on the board as you 
wish. Ona Pawn being ‘ pushed to Queen,”’ the adverse King is in imme- 
diate check, should there be no piece intervening. He may also capture 
the offending piece, if in his pewer. Solation correct. 

N. H. W., Charleston.—Yes, we received it and acknowledge youf last as well. 
You will see some tough ones directly. 

S. L. Herkicx, Three River:, Mich.—Read our answer to E. B. Bronson, in this 
column: Its price is $1 25. 

M., Boston.—You are wrong in your solution of 107. Look again. 

F. W. Curstgtr; Dubuque, Iowa.—The solution of the problem in question will 
be given in our next number. 

W. G. C., Brondway.—Entertaining no doubt that it can be done, we would 
refer you to Mr. T. Frére, the Secretary of the Brooklyn Chess Club. He is 
ever willing and prompt to give such. info»mation as may be desired. The 
Clab meets in a comfortable basement; corner of Atlantic and Henry streets. 

E. B. Bronson, Tieket Agency of ©. and T. Railroad, Toledo, O —Procure your- 
self ‘‘ Staunton’s Chess Player’s Handbook” or ‘‘ Agnel’s Chess lor Winter 
Evenings.”? For the former, apply to Bangs Brothers, 17 Park Row; and for 
the latter, to Appleton’s, Appleton’s Building, this city. 

MonUMENTAL,—You are correct; it contained an error, Your solution is ac- 
knowledged. It was not, however, the intended one. “ Right side up with 
care,’’ presently. Success to the Baltimore Club! 

Critic, New York.—It is unnecessary for you to apologise; we arelever grati- 
fied to hear from you. We are aware that it is not in your line to contri- 
bute either games or problems, a'beit none more enthusiastic admirers of 
Chess are to be found. Thanks for the information. We supposed, when 
reading it, a few weeks since, that it referred to us. Estimating, irom an 
outsider, those paltry and begzarly hints of our inattention at their proper 
value, we are content to dismiss the subject, and at'ribate it to his conceit 
and ignorance of us. The other is but the harmless representative of an 
echo fally illustrated by the following maxim : In verba magistri jurare. 

IncoGyiro, Boston.— Excuse us, ol friend, if we find your last too obvious; 
aside of this, White may play B to K’s square instead. Whatever has passed 
through our hands heretofore must be laid to our want of time at analyse 
contributions as they should be, but to:no other cause. We wil) venture 
upon a reform. Perhaps we will get up something of the kind in time. 
Thanks for your kind wishes. 

G. W. B., Waterbury.—We cry peccavi, and stand corrected, Peruse atten- 
tively our answers to corresponieuts. Yours of the 13th received. The 
solution is correct enough, only that it was not the inteuded one. 

Jacos Exson, Philadelphia. — Thanks for your pretty composition, and—of 
course. We intend to do better. The last clause of your note is answered 
thus: Lhere exists such cheap selfishness among certain parties 10 enhance 
their own, that we have not the slightest inclination to beg, fully believing 
that we are “‘ host”? enough to supply our humble deficit. Ah! we had for- 
gotten to mention that customers across the ‘ big poad’”’ were being cajoled 
with the receipt of some. 

R. R., Troy, N. ¥.—Thanks, and under examination. Send problems hereafter 
on diagrams. A specimen of the Chess Monthly will be forwarded to you on 
the receipt of twenty-five cents in postage stamps. Read our last issue. 

Dr. R., Philadelphia —Your problem is neat, and accepted with thanks. Par- 
don us if we still defer our answer by mail until we examine your solation 
alluded to. 


C. A. Suaw, Rising Sun.—Welcome at our hands. 
occasionally. : 

Dr. C. C. Moore, Winona, Minnesota.—Yes, Doctor, we were aware of the error 
as soon as we saw it on the printed diagram. It arose from setting it up 
several times to ascertain its correctness. You must have read ere this that 
your solution ef 104 was one move longer than that given by Messrs. T. French 
and J. A. P ; there’ore, Doctor, you are short this time in your calculations. 
Forward those problems and let us see what they are. We wish to publish 
the list of your officers, but we cannot decipher the Treasurer's name. Ex- 
cuse our bluntness. Your solution of 105 is correct. 

Baorusrs Jounson, Owezo.—Upon a re-examination of both your problems, 
we found them to be defective, each one containing another solution from 
the one intended. You will recognize them by tne fo'lowing : 


Let us hear from you 


No. 1. “4 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1QtoK B4 Kt to K3 
2 Q to B 6 (ch) K moves 


3 Kt mates, 
If Black intezposes Kt on his s2con move, Q tks Kt and mates. 
No. 2. 
White calls for a Q instead of a B, then moves her to Q Kt 2, and forces mate 
on K R 7. Please make the necessary alterations, and forward at your 
earliest convenience. 





PROBLEM CX.—By E. B, Coox, Hoboken.—White to play and 
mate in four moves. 


BLACK, 


WY 
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WHITE. 
Game CX.—(Muzio Gamnrr.)—A lively skirmish, played in Germany, between 
Mr. Max Lance and Mr. D. Sicket. (From the Illustrated London News.) 

WHITE. « BLACK whire. BLACK. 

Mr, L. Mr. 8. Mr. L Mr. S. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 12 P tks Kt K B tks P 
2PtoK B4 P tks P 13 Kt toQB3 K R to Kt 
3 K KttoKB3 PtoK't4 14@toK R5(ch) K to Kt2 
4K BtoQB4 PtoK Kt5 15 KttoQ5 Q to K eq 
5 Castles P tks Kt 16 KR toK Kt 5(ch)K to R sq 
6PtoQ4 Piks K Kt P 17 R tks R (ch) Qiks R 
7 KBtksKBP(ch) K tks B 18 Kt tks B Qto K Kt3 
8 Q to K R 5 (ch) KtoKt2 , 19 Q@tksQ P tks Q 
9 Qto K Kt 4 (ch) KtoB2 £0 BioK R6 PtoQs 
10 K Rtks P (ch) KKttoKB3 21 RtoK eq BtoQ2 


K BtoK 2 22 RtoK7 
And Black has no escape (a). 

(a) The termination is extremely clever. Quite a problem of mate in eight 
moves, after Black played his Queen gt move 15. 


11 PtoK5 





Cord for Cord. 

Captain Shallcross, of the Mississippi steamer Peytona, heard that 
the Atchafalaya Bank was about breaking, when he had $1,000 in 
that currency. So he stopped the first wood boat. 

** Wood boatahoy !”’ sang out Capt. Shall. 

** Small man in the distance—‘“ Hallo!” 

‘* Want to sell that wood ?” 

Small mati in the distance—‘“ Yas.” 

** Take Atchafalaya money ?” 

Small man in the distance—“ Yas.” 

** Round to, pilot,” said Captain Shall. 

‘*So you'll take Atchafalaya money for wood, will you,” said the 


_ captain, as the boat approached the shore. 


** Yas,”’ gaid the small man. 

“ How will you take it ?”’ said Capt. 

“ Take it even,” said small man. 

“‘ What do you mean by even ?” 

** Cord for cord, captain.” 

— a round again, a _ Cos Shall, ‘and wood up 
at the next wharf boat; I reckon feilow has been posted by somes 
body on Atchafalaya.’ od 


Shall (meaning at what rate). 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








DOESTICKS’ FLOWING LOCKS IN THE CLAWS OF THE 1R'SH TIGER. 


THE POOR OF NEW YORK, 


AS SEEN AT THE STATION-HOUSES. 
By Doesticks, P. B. 

Doesticks and Peleg the Sketcher go on a Voyage of Discovery 
—They find a Station House—They sec strange Sights and 
suffer under “much Smell ”—Dirty Dennis Oratorical and 
Complimentary—Barney McGee combs Doesticks’ Hair—The 
English Nobieman disguised in every Way—He strives to 
borrow a Quarter—The Irish Lady whose given Name was 
changed by Marriage—The Story of the poor Frenchman— 
Honest Poverty — ‘The little English Girl and Peleg the 
Sketcher—Infamous Remarks upon the same by Doesticks— 
Reflections upon this Tour of Inspection. 

I, Dozsticxs, P. B., am a family man, with a stomach to be 

relied on under all circumstances of beef, buckwheat cakes and 

the generality of vegetables; but despite my trustworthy appe- 
tite, cold victuals will accumulate in the servant gal dominions, 
at arate which emphatically demands assistance from a¢commo- 
dating outsiders to dispose of the same. The outsiders are 
plenty, and I regret to be compelled to remark, are generally 


| who are there provided for at the public expense. 





flavored with gin, not to speak of dirt, which latter article is 
always present, under so many forms, that a learned geologist 
who would give his attention to this particular branch of the 
subject, would be able to prepare a most interesting volume of 
extraordinary researches and discoveries. I never knew but 
one clean beggar, and she tried it as a matter of speculation, but 
she found not only that cleanliness disagreed with her, but that 
she was set down as an impostor, and she gave up the experiment 
after four days, but it took her a month of unremitted neglect of 
her person to get sufficiently nasty to cxcite commiseration 
enough to pay her expenses. Saying nothing about the diet, I 
prefer to give to sober beggars, and Liridget is so thoroughly im- 
pressed with the correctness of my theory on this point, that she 
ence chased a man four blocks, and indignantly robbed him of a 
beef-bone she had just bestowed upon him, she afterwards having 
reason to believe, on the information of an envious rival mendi- 
cant, that he had obtained that nutritious osseous specimen on 
false pretences, by carefully concealing a well-developed rum- 
blossom on the tip of his nose. 

As I had considerable knowledge of how begging loafers live | 
as to the eating department, I desired to gratify a laudable curi- | 
osity to find out how these interesting members of society sleep. 
And before relating what I sew, and where I saw it, I hereby 
enter my solemn protest against all sorts of beggars, and desire 
to expurgite the whole race from my charitable remembrance 
Humbugs and impostors are they all, and if any one doesn’t 
believe it, let him go and see what my friend Pcleg the Sketcher 
and myself conjointly witnessed. 

Any one who is possessed with the notion thdt the genuine 
** Poor of New York’ are those rummy, ragged, filthy human 
animals who besiege his area and importune his cook for cold 
victuals ; who beset his own lordly person at every corner with 
entreaties for pennies, and who are to be seen hanging listlessly | 


| 













TUB EXCLISM MCOHLLYAN IN Lissvysr, 


SN A TOUR OF OBSEBVATION, 


about the wharves and the by-streets with their greasy hands 
thrust into their tattered pockets, looking like icularly dirty 
settlings at the very bottom of community, would have his mind 
set right on this point by a midnight visit to the lodging-rooms 
of the various station-houses, where numbers of these rapscal- 
lion ragamuffins congregate for purposes of somnolency. 

For it was here that Peleg and the subscriber hid themselves, 
to look upon the odorous sleeping apartments of those loafers 
And it was 
here that we saw sights to revolutionize not only our opinions 
but our stomachs. And it was here that we witnessed the inci- 
dents, and beheld the characters about to be specially mentioned 
in this veritable history. 

On entering the station-house, our attention was first attracted 
to a collection of slung-shots, clubs, knives and other implements 
for breaking the heads and otherwise disturbing the physical 
comfort of those inhabitants of our peaceful city who expose 
themselves to the attacks of rowdies and garotters, from whom 
these professional documents had at different times been taken. 
While speculating on how hard a blow from a slung-shot it would 
take to let sufficient daylivht into our brainpan to perfectly 
illuminate that cherished cavity, a gentleman of the Irish ua- 
sion, as John Phcenix would say, came in and desired a “ place 
for to slape.’” Vicious was he in‘appearance, as only gentlemen 
of his nationality can possibly become, for Celtic faces the most 
readily take and preserve an impression of indelible rascality. 
He looked like an Irishman who had resided for some time among 
a nation of cannibals, and who had become a convert to the 
gastronomic predilections of that amiable people; and his dress 
was as if three pecks of woollen rags had been run through a 
smut machine, and had then been tossed upon his person with a 
pitchfork, and stuck there, by some unkr own power of attraction, 
until they had been inseparably cemented by daily accretions of 
gummy filth, The Captain, or, as he is now called, Inspector of 
Police, recognised him instantly as an old customer, and addressed 
him with the abrupt question—* Well, Dirty Dennis, what do 
you want to-night ?” 

Dirty Dennis instantly doffed a battered hat of such peculiar 
appearance that any one interested in statistics would have felt 
an irresistible desire to ascertain its exact population, and com- 
menced a speech. Dirty Dennis was an adept in the use of 
blarney, such as it wa’; but Dennis’s blarney was of rather a 
rough order, and consisted in addressing the Inspector as Corporal, 
and rapidly promoting that estimable centleman as he progressed 

















BURGLARS’ IMPLEMENTS. 


in his harangue. Dirty Dennis’s oration was somewhat as 
follows : 

‘If ye plase, Corporal, it’s without a place to sleep again I am 
this night. You see, Leftenant, I had a very dacent supper of a 
bone an’ a bit of bread that a leddy giv me for the askin’; and 


.thin said I to myself, Dinnis, my boy, it’s a dacent lad you are, 


says J, and if yes'll go to the station-house, and spake a nate word 
to the Captain—that’s yoursilf, sir—he’ll niver lit a gintleman of 
your quaiity degrade himself wid slapin in the street, like a pig 
wid no family to gohometo. An’ so, if you plase, Mister honor- 
able Secretsry, that’s why I'm here to-night ; for, says I to mysilf, 
Dinnis, says I, the fine old Major—that’s yersilf, sir—has got a 
sizeable bit of a heart in him, and he knows, 

f@Dinnis, that ye’re a well manin’ lad, wid a 

\Acharacter, and his Riverence—that’s you, sir 

'g,—niver dispises a poor man because dollars is 

‘scarce wid him. An’I hope, Governor, that 
yye'll not make me belie my own words, but’ll 
give me a place where I can slape in quiet 
\You see, Colonel, I am wake in the chist, and 
the night air isn’t good for my digestion, au’ I 
;said to mysilf, Dinnis, my lad, yer a delicate 
bit of a boy, says I, and the Ginral—that’s yer- 
silf, sir—will be quick to perceive that :ame, 
and he’ll do the fair thing by ye. And so, you 

’ Worship i 


‘| The Inspector here interfered with the re- 
marks of Dirty Dennis, having only permitted 
him to go on thus far that a sketch of his in- 
teresting features might be made, and told the 
doorman to show him down stairs. Dennis, 
who imagined that his night’s lodging had been 
duly won by the power of his eloquence, paused 
m the step with * Good night, your * but 

vhether he was going to say your Honor, o1 
your Riverence, or your Majesty, will never 
be certainly asceriained, for the doorman gav: 
> him a gentle hint to hurry up, and he dis 
appeared with strong symptoms of accelcratcd 

} motion. 

°; We expressed a desire to descend to the 

 flodging-rooms and see the inmates thereof, 
} , hoping to Jearn from the instructive conver- 

f Beation of those ladies and gentlemen something 

of the true condition of the “Poor of New 

York.”” We obtained permission to explore the 

.- Subterranean regions, and the door was opened. 
Here I desire to apologise, publicly and 

| umbly, to my nose ; and to assure that right- 

ously offended organ that it has my decp- 














MAKGARET 0’ BRIEN, WHO BECAME CATHERINE CROWE BY 
MARRIAGE, 


est sympathy for the trials it endured on that occasion in my 
behalf. Nose, be forgiving! Irepentme, and will not knowingly 
offend again. The city of Cologne, famed among all tiavellers for 
its vile smells, never manufactured u stench half so detestable as 
that which assailed our unoffending nostrils as we descended into 
that clammy region of perspiring beggardom. Could the delicate 
aroma of a bone-boiling house, a soap factory, a knacker’s yard, 
and a California hide-ship, be hailed down with primstone and 
assafoectida, and distilled into a :pungent essence, it would be wild 
violets and mignonette compared with the dai: ty odor that arose 
from that room. It seemed almost palpable to the touch; we 
were saturated with it in an instant, it had a clinging clamminess 
about it that fastened it upon our garments, and tor a week gave 
all who approached them the impression that the owners had been 
taking their swimming exercise in a sewer. Fancy forty people, 
most of them in an intensified state of filth, crowded iuto a space 
that would have been a scanty allowance fox three ; thirty of them 
in a single room; the air heated to 100 deg. by coal stoves that 
were kept red hot; absolutely without the slightest attempt at 
ventilation ; imagine the state of the sir that had been breathed 
by this rum-soaked sweating crowd for six hours, and then decide 
if the foregoing senter ce does justice to the subject. 

We soon, however, became accustomed to the peculiar state of 
things, and could proceed with our investigations without much 
inconvenience. While quietly conversing with a low-browed 
woman in tattered garments, whose boast it was that ‘‘ she hadn’t - 
done a stitch of work for ten years, but had peen provided for by 
the neighbors,” I felt my hair suddenly seized from behind, and 
I was rapidly hauled in, hand over hand, until the back of my 
head touched the grating of a cell behind me. A hoarse voice 
screamed in my ear, ‘* Let me out, good gentleman—for the love 
of Heaven let me out ; let me out, ye cursed blackguard, or I’ll 
mark your head. Please, good sir—kind sir—let me out, and 
I'l] give you money—gold—forty thousand dollars. Let me out 
—let me out, I say, or I'll knock your jaw oft.” I naturally 
sung out for help to my friend Peleg the Sketcher, who only 
laughed at my predicament, deliberately proceeded to make a 
picture of me in my interesting position, and then made me 
promise to stand beer before he would aid me. On making my 
escape I found that I had been in the clutches of a drunken 
Irishman, who had been picked up in Beekman street, and who 
was now just sufficiently sobered to be ugly. He had been shut 
up in a cell to get sober, and he was now amusing himself by 
sticking his hands through the bars to grub whoever came along, 
to make them listen to his demands to be let out. He talked 
continually—not all the efforts of the officers being sufficient to 
keep him quiet, He interrupted every conversation with de- 
mands to be set free, threats to smash everybody’s jaw, promises 
of money to whoever would liberate him, and offers to fight any- 
body for two thousand dollars a side, if they’d only let him out 
for tive minutes, and in loud announcements that his name was 
Barney McGee. 

One gentleman, with a ragged coat buttoned up to his throat, 
to conceal the absence of a shirt, and with his hat cocked know- 
ingly over one eye, played the patronizing. He condescended to 
say that he approved of the efforts of young men like ourselves 





tHE GENT wuo GOT HIS LIVANG BY “‘ SORAICHING ABOUT.” 
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to make themselves with the con- 
dition of the . more than insinuated 
that he was an Englisn nobleman in a 


temporary disguise, which he hsd assumed for 
the — of seeing the lower phases of Ame- 
rican life. He seemed to be particularly well- 
informed about police operations with those 
unfortunate gentlemen who are sometimes 
brought before magistrates on charges of petty 
theft, and volunteered some valuable infor- 








mation on those delicate points. He stated 
that his name was Mr. James Andrews 
Edwards—that he came to America in June 
last, and that, in the course of his inquiries 
into certain states of society in this country, 
he had permitted himself to be sent to Black- 
well’s Island, in August, as a vagrant. Keep- 
ing up his jaunty imitation fine-gentleman airs 
to the last, he, in a mysterious whisper and 
with a careless laugh, as if it were the drollest 
circumstance in the world, begged the ‘‘ loan of 
the ridiculous sum of a quarter of a dollar ; for, 
really, when that morning he had assumed those 
tattered garmenfs, for the better pursuit of his 
inquiries, he had quite forgotten his purse, 
which was at his private boarding-house, on his 
dressing table.” 

Here Mr. Barney McGee opportunely inter- 
rupted the conversation, by first loudly implor- 
ing to be let out, and then repeating his game 
offer to fight any man in the crowd for two 
thousand dollars, with fists, pistols, clubs, 
bowie-knives or blunderbusses. 

In one of the cells was a boy-thief of nine 
years, who declined to give any particulars 
about himself, but who improved the oppor- 
tunity to exercise his professional skill by 
making an attempt to pick my pocket, an oper- 
ation which, had it been successful, would not 
have enriched him for life. 

A Hibernian lady, with a most depraved and 
villainous countenance, next engaged our atten- 
tion. She had in her hands ha!f a dezen primers 
and little children’s books, the entire assortment 
being worth, at an extravagant calculation, 
ten cents; she said she got her living by sell- 
ing them. ‘The officer informed us that this 
petty traffic was made use of as an excuse to 
enter houses to make observations in behalf of 
burglars, or to give her an cpportunity to pick 
up such small movables as she might be able 
to lay her hands on. In the course of a short 
conversation, diversified by howls from Barney 
McGee, and reiterated demands that a iing be 
made that he might fight the “ould divil 
upstairs’ (meaning Inspector Weed), she said 
that her maiden name was Margaret O’Brien, 
but that, “by her husband, her name was 
Catherine Crowe.’ How her marriage with 








THE POOR FRENCHMAN—A BUGLER OF THE GRAND ARMY. 


the respected Mr. Crowe had not only changed the name of | to doe little safe stealing. The real poor are-not often found in 
O’Brien to his own, but had also converted Margaret into | station-houses, which seldom lodge any who don’t richly deserve 


Catherine, she did not condescend to explain. Perhaps there 
is an Irish Iymen who does things in that way. 

Here there was a prolonged howl from the pugnacious Barney, 
with an offer of seventy-five thousand dollars, in sovereigns, to 
the man who would let him out for ten minutes. This generous 
amount seemed insufficient to bribe the officer in charge, who 
gruffly informed Mr. McGee that if he didn’t keep quiet he 
would be “washed down” with a Croton-hose till he’d think 
he’d been drowned for a month. 

The only show of poverty which seemed to have no show about 
it, of distress which seemed devoid of humbug, was shown in 
the case of an old French soldier, whose name is on the inspec- 
tor’s book as Edward Pringle, but which is probably orthogra- 
phically incorrect. This man is by trade a*working jeweller ; 
he is sixty-seven years old, and was thrown out of work by the 
late financial troubles, Me pag his — to —_ 
degree than haps any other. e is ectly sober and 
sontar in his habits, pon has slept in the roma, Ce of the 
Second Ward every ~ for about three weeks. He is scrupu- 
lously neat and orderly in his habits, refusing to go into the 
large room with the other lodgers, but preferring rather to lie on 
the stone floor of the hall, close to the stove. Part of his time 
during our visit was occupied in washing his linen in a pail of 
Croton, an operation that he oa with an expertness show- 
ing practice in that branch of domestic economy. Learning that 
he was a French soldier, his Jaundry operations instantly brought 
to mind the devoted veteran in the “ Wandering Jew” of Eugene 
Sue, who performs similar menial offices for the twins, Rose and 
Blanche. 

He told a short story (which was interrupted by many yells 
from the incorrigible Mr. McGee), to this effect; he was a bugler 
in the grand army, and followed the fortunes of the Napoleon in 
the disastrous Russian campaign of 1812 and 1813. In one of 
the innumerable skirmishes with the Cossacks on the road to 
Moscow, he received two balls in his leg ; but aided by the rough 
though tender care of his fellow soldiers, he dragged himself back 
to France. He was not at Waterloo, but was spared that humilia- 
tion only by the impossibility of doing military duty. He came 
to America, and has pursued his craft as a jeweller, and also as a 
musician; this latter avocation is now lost to him, from the fact 
that the loss of his teeth makes it impossible for his lips to fill the 
mouthpiece of his instrument. Now, sixty-seven years old, 
wounded and poverty-stricken, the old French veteran has no 
place to rest his wearied bones, save on the stone floor of the sta- 
tion-house. He has the refined and polished manners of the = 
fect gentleman—tells his story with a quiet earnestness in which 
there is nothing of boasting, and will, upon invitation, sing some 
French songs with something of the fire of youth. 

The last specimen we addressed was Sulky Jake, who vouch- 
safed no information whatever. 

There was a lively, pretty-looking English girl, with whom 
Peleg the Sketcher for three quarters of an hour carried on a 
desperate flirtation, following her from the cells into the coalhole 
where she took refuge, and chasing her into dark corners where 
he could not see to make a mark, under a flimsy pretence of 
wanting to take her likeness. He kept up this love-making 
under false pretences until I was disgusted with him, and until 
he was at last compelled to give her all his small change to save 
himself from a suit of breach of promise. 

Coming up from this highly-flavored region to the pure air 
above, we examined a number of burglars’ tools, among which 
is a complicated and ingenious instrument calculated for cutting 
through iron safes, which was used in an unsuccessful attempt 
to rob the Seventh Ward Bank a number of years ago, and then 
we had seen all the curiosities. 

The inevitable conclusion is, with regard to the «« Poor of New 
York”’ as seen at the station-houses, that nine out of ten of them 
are arrant humbugs, who are only poor because they are tco lazy 
to work, and not smart enough to make stealing prodtable. 

The women are, a'most without exception, bad characters, and 
the men nearly all live by “loafing” and keeping on the watch 








to be permanently locked up, instead of being turned loose at 
seven o’clock in the morning, to prowl about the city seeking 
where they may steal something on the sly, without getting their 
precious bodies sent to the Penitentiary, where most of them 
richly deserve permanent apartments. 








MY TRIP WITH SANTA CLAUS. 
By the Necromancer. 


PART THE FIRST—HOW SANTA CLAUS APPEARED, AND WHAT 
HE SAID. 

As I was sitting yesternight 
Musing by my own fire’s light, 
Making pictures in the grate, 
At a most amazing rate, 
Everything by turns I saw; 
Now a profile of George Law; 
Then a leg, which beat all hollow 
Those once owned by great Apollo, 
Fqual near to those of Rolla ! 
In another instant came 
Mighty changes in the flame, 
For the leg became the wing 
Of an angel fluttering 
O’er a coffin, neath a pall, 
Which one day will cover all. 
Then a lady’s bower appeared; 
Next a stately castle reared 
Battlements above a river, 
Where the broken fire flakes quiver; 
Everything in earth, sea, air 
Seemed to bave its likeness there ! 
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THE LITTLE ENGLISH GIRL WHO WOULU. T 1+T Us TAK® HER 
PORTRAIT. 








Till with'n this mimie hell 
I caw some mortals I know well: 
Prophetic, doubtless, is the grate 
Of their fiery future state. 
As there was every one I hate, 
Let me now their names relate. 
Oa second thought, I think I won’t, 
And prudence echoes—“ Poet, don’t 1”? 
In turning from the fire’s strange light, 
A stranger vision met my sight :-— 
For, sitting on one side, T saw 
That queer old Dutchman, Santa Clau. 
I -hould have written Claws, but then 
There wasn’t ink within my pen— 
Still let the bard speak truth sometimes, 
And own that saw and Claus arn’t rhymes; 
And so I clipped the Dutchman’s tail 
To make my verse more smoothly sail ! 
Pray, reader, pardon this digression, 
Tis nothing to a Congress Session, 
Where orators talk by the week, 
Merely to show they cannot speak. 
In future, Uncle Sam, who’s ‘ some,’’ 
Vows not a Senator shall come 
To Washington unless he’s dumb— 
For now so much their tongues are heard, 
He can’t get edgeways in a word, 
He vows he’ll have no Buncombe spcating, 
Topeka shouting, Kansas shrieking; 
No writing, ‘if he Smith employs 
It will merely please the Free-soil boys, 
But must not count for Illinois !’’ 
But, to return, there, sure as fate, 
O11 Santa Claus beside me sate, 
Drest just as 1 gend’s painted ; such 
A saint, indeed, can’t dress too Dutch ! 
Ilis breeches were as large as life, ° 
Nay, as the hoops of Bilkin’s wife ; 
While from his pipe he blew a cloud 
Of smoke enough to hide a crowd. 
He looked, and ‘aughed! what jolly jaws ! 
Then winked, and said, “I’m Santa Claus ! 
*Tis midnight now—when saints have power— 
So let us ramble for an hour ; 
But ere we go—my ways are odd, 
I’ve got a bottie—let us tod ! 
You’ re looking devilish melancholy ; 
A glass or two will make you jolly-— 
This midnight study, to my thinking, 
Jan’t half so rational as drinking ; 
T always have this lesson taught— 
‘That thinking is a waste of thoucht !”’ 
‘ Thanks, Santa Claus,’’ my answer ran, 
** You know I am a temperance man !”’ 
‘* Well, as you please—my health te yoo— 
Since you won’t drink, I'll tod for fvo.”’ 
He raised the flask and took a dram 
Enough to drown my diaphragm ; 
‘* That’s good,’’ quoth he, “I seorn the chaps 
That anawer ‘no’ to fun or schnapps ; 
But let’s be off—I hear the bell 
Of midnight on the cold air swell— 
The last of midnight slowly tell!” 
Mortals, mark its tolling well. 
Tis the old year’s dying knell, 
But ere its funeral echo fell 
Rose a new year in its stead, 
Mocking at the one that’s dead, 
Mortals, mark its tottering, ere 
Another clangs upon the air, 
You may be—who knoweth where ? 
Now don’t suppose that Santa Claus 
Uttered these old musty saws, 
Had he thought ’em, he’d have missed ’em— 
He’s too wise to waste his wisdom, 
PART THE SECOND—THE MIDNIGHT FLIGHT, AND WHAT 
WAS DONE, 

He scarce had said when swift as thought 
Some viewless hand my waistband caught— 
And Santa Claus and I together 
Sailed through the air like any feather ; 
Down Greeley’s chimney first we went, 
Upon our generous mission bent, 
And in his stocking’s ugly figure 
Deposited a full grown nigger— 
Then gave his sonorous nose a tweak, 
And vanished with a Kansas shriek ! 
In Mayor Tiemann’s sdck the Saint 
Deposited a pot of paint ! 
Then straight to Raymond, in whose hose 
We left six inches and a nose— 
And in that part of Bennett’s dress 
We left friend Forney of Zhe Press. 
In Beach’s sock, the Sun’s great teacher, 
We poked that rifle, Parson Beecher; 
To whose sulphurous tail—wild prank— 
We pinned a V of Plainfield Bank. 
Then to the Phantom Club we stray, 
And stuff in theirs a new French play. 
This beggarly Club, could you have seen ’em, 
But one darned stocking had between ’em. 
To Walker’s next—’tis brag, you say— 
We gave him Nicaragua | 
With him who cuts up Kansas capers 
We merely left his walking papers. 
But time would fail, did we recite 
All that we visited that night. 
Not Podger or Debeau, or all 
That paid the town a New Year’s call, 
Ere saw a tithe of those we found 
Wrapped in their midnight slumber sound. 
We'll therefore lump in their own classes 
The gifts we showered upon them asses. 
We put within the miser’s sock 
A broken bill his greed to mock; 
Into the parson’s—that great rarity 
Among the cloth—some Christian charity, 
But to the Boston ones, put in 
A pretty girl and whiskey skin. 
Now, gentle readers, say, don*t you 
Wish you belonged to Bosten too? 
Into the actors, Santa Claus 
Put>paint and strut, aad loud applause; 
Io Broadway swells, their washing bille— 
In New York quacks, a box of pills. 
To widows—well their wants he reckoned—~ 
The holy Dutchman gave a second; 
To married dames he, sly as may be, 
Just dropt a little bouncing baby; 
And many a sighing maid will find 
In hers a lover to her mind. 
He left the poets of our nation 
Some second-hand imagination. 
To our historians toil and tact— 
We tried in vain to find a fact; 
For (let us give the hardest case) 
Even he who found this glorious place 
(When first we heard the wrong it numbed us), 
‘Lhe deathless Christopher street Columbus— 
Of filibusters the most plucky— 
Has been by Americus Vespucci 
Bilked out of being the good father 

¢ Of his own world—that’s shabby, rather, 
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Brougham tr’ed at Burton’s to repair 

The wrong; but, Yankees, is it fair? 

*Twouli almost make a parson swear. 

Not that we think, in point of fact, 

There was much merit in the act; 

For who sails on, or slow or fast, 

Must sprawl o’er us some day at last. 

And trusting Christopher won’t mind it, 

The difficult thing was—not to find it. 

He next went to a half-starved scholar, 

In whose worn sock I dropped a dollar, 

Which Santa Claus swore loud in Duteh 

Was injudicious—far too much— 

And, with a smile—half-grim, half-placid, ’ 
*¢ You should have left him Prussie acid ! 

For, when in death he’s cold and grim, 

The kind world will be lauding him.”’ 

Then in three thousand lawyers’ hose 

(How many more there are, Heaven knows !) 

is We dropt, to their immense relief, 

That curiosity, a brief! 

He gave to judges legal lore, 

To punsters leave to ‘e a bore— 

In husbands’ socks, a Caudle lecture— 

Say, men, have not your wives oft wrecked your 
Whole happiness on mere conjecture ? 

He gave to diners out--some wit, 

But not the knack of using it— 

And in the beggar’s footless sock, 

Without a leg, in scornful mock 

We placei a mighty dream of gold— 

More than a dozen socks would hold. 

At last, we to a poet came, 

Hectic his face, and starved his frame— ™ 

From his thin lips a murmur flowed, 

Resembling much a song or ode; 

And through his eyelids shone a light 

Which made the space around him bright: 

But not a stocking near was found, 

He had walked barefoot on the ground ! 

‘¢ What will you give him, Saint ?”’ quoth I. 

“ Nothing,’’ said he, in cool reply, 
‘That man has immortality ! 

And what would he for baubles care 
Who owns the earth, sea, sky and air 
In my simplicity, I said, 

‘ Let’s leave him, Saint, a loaf of bread,’ 
“Tt is too late, the man is dead ! 

He earned his fate; instead of dimes, 
The fool still went on coining rhymes. 
A century hence—such human whim— 
The world will make a God of him, 
Like to the One, who crucified 

*Mid jeers and scoffs, in anguish died,’’ 
Disgusted with this Dutch Saint’s wit, 
I showed my strong contempt of it 

By dealing him, both fierce and quick, 
With teeth firm clenched, a desperate kick; 
When lo ! there rose a hideous yell, 

As though I’d smote the fiends in hell— 
Td kicked my little dog Fidele, 

That had, like me, this magic night, 
Becn dozing by the fire’s dim light ! 
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CHAPTER XXI.—CONTINUED. 

EVENING was closing in, the gloomy ending of a gloomy day in 
winter, and Sybella Kellett sat at the window anxiously watching for her father’s 
return. The last two days had been passed by her in a state of feverish uneasi- 
ness. ‘ince her father’s attendance at the custom-house ceased—for he had 
been formally dismissed at the beginnivg oi the week—his manner had exhibited 
strange altervations of wild excitement and deep depression. At times he 
would move hurriedly about, talking rapidly, sometimes singing to himself; at 
others, he would sit in a state of torpor for hours. He drank, too, affecting 
some passing pain or some uneasiness as an excuse for the whiskey-bottle, and 
when gently remonstrated with cn the evil consequences, became fearfully 
passionate and excited. *T suppose I’ll be called a drunkard next—there’s 
nothing more likely than I’ll be told it was my own soltish habits brought all 
this ruin upon me. ‘ He's a sot’—‘ he’s never sober’—‘ ask his own daughter 
about him.’”’ And then, stimulating himself, he would become furious with 
rage. As constantly, too, did he inveigh against Dunno, saying that it was he 
that ruined him, and that had he not listened to his treacherous counsels, he 
might have arranged matters with his creditors. From these bursts of passion 
he would fall into moods of deepest melancholy, accusing his own folly and 
recklessness as the cause of all his misfortunes, and even pushing self-con- 
demnation so ‘ar as to assert that it was his misconduct and waste had driven 
poor Jack from home and made him enlist as a soldier. 

Bella could not but see that his intellect was affected and his judgment im- 
paired, and she made innumerable pretexts to be ever near him. Now, she 
pretended that she required air and exercise, that her spirits were low, and 
needed companionship. ‘Ihen, she affected to have little purchases to make in 
town, and asked him to bear her company At length he showed a restless- 
ness under this restraint that obliged her to relax it ; he even dropped chance 
words as if he suspected that he was an object of some unusual care and super 
vision. ‘‘ There’s no need of watching me,” sid he rudely to her on the morn- 
ing that preceded the sale; ‘‘1’m iu no want of a keeper. They ll see Paul 
Kellett’s not the man to quail under any calamity—the same to-day, to-morrow, 
and the next day. Sell him out or buy him in, and you’ll never know by his 
face that he felt it.” 

He spoke very little on that morning, and scarcely tasted his breakfast. His 
dress was more careful than usual, and Bella, half by way of saying something, 
asked if he were going into Dub in. 

“Into Dublin! I suppose I am, indeed,”’ said he, curtly, as though giving a 
very obvious reply. ‘* Maybe,” added he, alter a few minutes— maybe you 
forget this is the seventeenth, and that this is the day for the sale.’ 

‘I did remember it,’’ said she, with a faint sigh, but not daring to ask how 
his presence there was needed. 

And you were going to say,’’ added he, with a bitter smile, “ what did that 
matter to me, and that J wasn’t wanted. Neither | am—l’m neither seller nor 
buyer—but still ’'m te last of the name that lived there—Il was Kellett of 
Kellett’s Court, and there’li never be another to say the name, and I owe it to 
myself to be there to-day—just as 1’ attend a funeral—just as I'd iollow the 
hearse.’’ 

* It will only give you needless pain, dearest father,’’ said she, soothingly ; 
pray do not go.’’ 

** Faith, I'll go if it gave me a fit,’’ said he, fiercely. ‘‘ They may say when 
they go home, ‘ Paul Kellett was there the whole time, as cool as J am now ; 
you’d never believe it was the old family place—the house his ancestors tived 
in for centuries—was up for sale ; there he was, culm and quiet. If that isn’t 
courage, tell me what is ?’’ 

“ And yet I’d rather you did not go, father. The word has trials enough to 
tax our energies, that we should not go in search of them.’ 

“That’s a woman’s way of looking at i said he, contemptuously SA 


’ 


man with a man’s heart likes to meet danger, just to see how he’ll treat it.” 
“But remember, father-——’ 
* There, now,”’ said he, rising from the table, “if you talked till you were 


tired, I'd go still. 
Bella turned away her he 


My mind is made up on i 


d and stole her handkerchief 


to her eyes. 

**] know very weil,’’ burst he in, bitterly, bat the blackguard newspapers 
to-morrow will just be as ready to abuse me forit. It would have been more 
dignified, or more decent, or something or other, if Mr. Kellett had not ap 
peared at the sale; but I'll go, neverthel , if il was only to see the man 
that’s to take our place ther Wait dinner for me till six, that is, if there 
any dinner at all. And with a laugh of bitt t meaning he left the room, 
and was soon seen issuing from the little garden inio the 1oad. 

What a sad day, fuil of gloomy joreboding, was that for her! She knew well 


how all the easy and careless mor of her father had been changed by calamity 
into a spirit fierce and resentful ; that, suspectful of insult on every band, he 
held himself ever prepaied to meet the most harmless remark with words of 


defiance. An imagivary impression that the world had agreed to scorn him 
made him adopt a bearing at once aggressive and offensive ; and he who was 
once a proverb for good temper, became irritable and savage to a degree. 
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“What might not come of such a temperament, fried 
What might occur to expose him to the heartless sneers 
knew his wage hyd his ped pment | Agen: 

and fro in ttle room, unab'e ; a w 
several attempts to begin a letterto her brother. The dark also lowered 
before her, without ove flicker of ~ to pierce its gloom. How were they to 
live? In a few days more they would be at the end of their frail resources— 
something less than two pounds was all that they had in the world. How she 
envied those in some fore gn land who could stoop to the.most menial labor, 
unseen and unremembered by their own. How easily, she thought, poverty 
might be borne, if divested of the terrible contrast with a former condition. 
Could they by any effort ra'se the means to emigrate—and where to? Might 
not Mr. Dunn be the person to give counsel in such a case? From all she had 
heard of him, he wel convebeunt with every career, every walk, and every 
condition. Doubtless he could name the yery colony, and the very spot to suit 
them—nor impossible that he might aid ‘them to‘reach it. If they prospered 
they could repay him. They might pledge themselves to such a condition on 
this head as he w: uld djctate. How, then, to appreach him? Aletter? And 
yet a let@er was always so wanting in‘ the great 1equisite of answering doubts 
as they arose, and meeting difficulties by'ready rejoinder.’ A persovalinterview 
would do this. Then why not ask for amaudience of him ?* * I’tl call upon him 
at once,” said she ; ‘‘ he may receive me without other solicitation—my name 
will surely secure me that much of attention.”” Wou.d her father approve of 
such a step?—would it not appear to his eyes an act of meanness and depend- 
ence ’—might not the whole scheme be one to'which he weuld offer opposition ? 
From conflicts like these she came hack to the dreary present, and wondered 
what could still delay his coming. It was a road but little travelled, and, as 
she sat watching at the window, her eyes grew wearied piercing’the hazy 
atmosphere, darkening deeper and deeper as night drew near. She endeavored 
to occupy herself in various ways ; she made little preparations for his coming 
—she seitled his room neatly over and over—she swept the hearth, and made 
a cheerful fire to greet him, and then, passing into the kitchen, she looked aiter 
the humble dinner that awaited him. Six o’clock passed, and another weary 
hour followed. Seven—and still he cagge not. She endeavored to divert her 
theughts into thinking ofthe future si® had pictured to herself. She tried: to 
fancy the scenery, the climate, the orcupation of that. dream-land over the 
seas, but at every bough that beat agsigst the window by the wind, at every 
sound of the storm without, she would start up and hasten to the door to 
listen. 

It was now near eight o’clock, and so-aeute had her hearing become by in 
tense anxiety that she could detect the sounds of a footfall coming along the 
plashy road. She did not venture to move, lest she should lose the sound, and 
she dreaded, too, lest it should pass on. She bent down her head to hear, and 
now, oh ecstasy of relief! she heard the latch of the little wicket raised, and 
the step upon the gravel-walk within. She rushed at once to. the door, and 
dashing out into the darkness, threw herself wildly upon his: breast, saying, 
‘‘ Thank God, youare come! Oh, how I have longed for you, dearest, dearest 
father !’? And then as suddenly, with a shrick, cried out,‘ Who is it? Who 
is this ?”? 

‘¢‘ Conway—Charles Conway. A friend—at least one who would wish to be 
thought so.’ 

With a wild and rapid utterance she told him of her long and weary watch, 
and that her fears—mere causeless fears, she said she knew they were—had 
made ler ner, ous and miserable. Her father’s habits, always so regular and 
homely, made even an hour’s delay a source of anxiety. ‘‘ And then he had 
not been well for some days back—circumstances had occurred to agitate him 
—things preyed upon him more beavily than they had used. Perhaps it was 
the dreary season—perbaps their solitary kind of life had rendered them both 
more easily depressed. But somehow——” She could not go on, but hasten- 
ing towards the window, pressed her hands to her face. 

‘If you could tell me where I would be likely to hear’of him—what are his 
haunts in town—’’ 

‘‘ He has none—none whatever. He has entirely ceased to visit any of his 
former friends—even Mr. Beecher he has not called on for months long.”’ 

‘« Has he business engay ements in any quarter that you know of ?”’ 

‘‘None now. He did hold an office in the Customs, but he does so no longer. 
It is possible—just possible—he might have called at Mr. Dunn’s, but he could 
not have been detained there so late as ihis. And if he were——’’ She 
stopped, confused and emberrassed. 

* As to that,’’ said he, catching at her difficulty with ready tact, ‘I could 
easily pretend it was my own anxiety that caused the visit. I could tell him 
it was likely I should soon see Jack again, and ask of him to let me be the 
bearer of some kind message to him.’’ 

“Yes, yes,’? muttered Hella, half vacantly, for he had only given to his 
words the meaning of a mere pretext. 

‘*T think you may trust tome that I will manage the matter delicately. 
shall never suspect that he has given any uneasiness by his absence.”’ 

‘*But even this,’’ said she, eagerly, ‘* condemns me to some hours longer of 
feverish misery. You cannot possibly go back to town and return here in less 
than two—perbaps three hours.’’ 

‘*Pll try and do it in half the time,’’ said Conway, rising, and taking his 
cap. ‘* Where does Mr. Dunn live?” 

‘*In Merrion-square. I forget the number, but it does not matter—every 
one knows his house. It is on the north’ side.” 

‘* You shall see me before What o’clock is it now ?”’ 

‘* Half-past eight ?”’ said she, shuddering, as she saw how late it was. 

‘* Before eleven, I promise you confidently—and earlier if I can.” 

** You know my father so very little—so very recently,” said Sybella, with 
some confusion, ‘‘ that it may be necessary to guard you—that is, you ought 
to be made aware that on this day the estate our family has held for centu- 
ries was sold. It is true we are no poorer than we were yesterday; the pro- 
perty we called our own, and trom habit believed to be such, had ben mort- 
gaged this many a year. Why or how we ever fancied that one day or oth:r 
we should be in a position to pay off the encumbrances, I cannot teil you; but 
it is true that we did so fancy, and used to talk of that happy event as of one 
we felt to be in store for us. Well, the blow bas fallen at last, and demo- 
lished all our castle-building ! Like storm-tossed vessels, we saw ships sink- 
ing on every side, and yet caught at hope for ourselves. This hope has now 
lett us. The woik of this morning has obliterated every trace of it. It is of 
this, then, I would ask you to be mindful when you see my poor father. He 
has seen ruin coming this many a year—it never camv face to face with him 
till to-day. Icannot tell how he may brave it, though there was a time I 
could have answered for his courage.”’ 

Jack Kellett’s father could scarcely be deficient in that quality,’ said Con- 
way, whose flashiog eyes showed that it was Jack’s sister was uppermost in 
his mind as he spoke. 

**Oh |”? said she, sorrowfully, ‘ great as the heroism is that meets death on 
the field of battle, itis nothing to the patient and enduring bravery that con- 
fronts the daily ills of life—confronts them nobly, but in humility, neither 
buo, ed up by inordinate hope, nor cast down by despondency, but manfully 
resolved to do one’s best, and, come what may, to do it without sacrifice of 
self-respect. Thus meeting tate, and with a temper that all the crosses of life 
have not made irritable nor suspectful, makes a man to my eyes a greater hero 
than any of those who charge in forlorn hopes, or single-handed rush up the 
breach torn by grape shot.’’ Her cheek, at first pale, grew deeper and deeper 
red, and her dark eyes flashed till their expression became almost wi!d in bril- 
liancy, when, suddenly checking her passionate mood, she suid, ‘It were bet- 
ter 1 should go along with you—better, at least, I were at hand. He will bear 
much from me that he would not endure from another, and I wili go.’’? So 
saying, she hastened from the room, and in a moment came back shawled and 
ready tor the road, 

‘* What a night tor you to venture out,’’ said Conway; “‘and I have got no 
carriage of any kine.’’ 

‘*T am well accustomed to brave bad weather, and care nothing for it.’’ 

* It is raining fearfully, and the waves are washing clear over the low sea- 
wall,” said he, trying to dissuade her. 

**1 have come out here on many such nights, and never the worse for it. 
Can’t you fancy Jack Kellett’s sister equal to more than this?’? said she, 
smiling through all her sadness, as she Jed the way to the door. 

And now they were’upon the road, the wild rain and the gusty wind beating 
against them, and almost driving them back. So loud the storm that they did 
not try to speak, but with her arm ciose locked within his own, Conway 
breasted the hurricane with a-strange sensation of delight he had never known 
before. 

Scarcely a word passed between them as they went; as the rain beat heavily 
against her he would try as well as he could to shelter her; when the cutting 
wind blew more severely he would draw her arm closer within his own, and 
yt thus in silence they grew to each other like friends of many a year. A 
sense of trustiu'ness, a feeling of a common objcct, too, sufficed to establish 
between them a sentiment to be moulded by the events of alter life into any- 
thing. Ay, solisit! Out of these chance affini‘ies grow sometimes the passion 
of a life, and sometimes the disappointments that embitter existence ! 

** What a good fortune it was that brought you to my aid to night,’’ said 
she; ‘* I had not dared to have come this long road alone.”’ 

* What a good fortune mine to have even so humble a service to render you. 
Jack used to talk to me of you, for hours long. Nights just like this have we 
passed together, he telling me about your habits and your ways, so that this 
very incident seems to fit into the story of your life as an every-day occur 
rence. I know,’’ continued he, as ehe seemed to listen attentively, ‘ how 
you used to ride over the mountains at home, visiting wild and out-ol-the-way 
spots; how you joined him in his long fishing excursions, exploring the deep 
mountain gorges while he lingered by the river-side. The very names you 
gave these desolate places—taken from old books of travel—showed me how a 
irit of enterprise was in your heart.’’ 

** Were they not happy cays !’’ murmurred sh 
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, half to herself, 











‘Tbey must have been,’ lhe, ardently; ‘to hear of them has charmed 
v iest watches of the nigut, aud 1 e me long to know you.”’ 

** Yea; but Iam not what I was,’ said she, hi ly * Out of that dreamy, 
strange existence I have awakened to a world full of i . 
That pleasant indolence has ili prepared me for the r« 

“ selfish, too! The vulwarest cares of ever y life are higher sims than 
all the mere soarings of imagination, and of this truth I am only now becoming 
aware 

** But it was for never nerk ng the very luti Jack used to praise you; 
he said that none save himself knew 1 as other than the careful mistress of 
a household.’ : 

“* Poor feilow ! ours was an humble retinue, and needed little guidance.”’ 

“1 see,’’ said Conway, ** you are too proud to accept of such esteem as mine; 
but yet you can’t prevent me offering it.’’ . 


** Have I not told you how I prize your kindness ?’’ said she, gently. 
** Will you let me think so?’’ cried Conway, pressing her arm closely; and 
again they were silent. Who knows with what thoughts? 
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and gloom. Wearily they 
sunk in her own thoughts as to the future, and Conway, 
feelings to interrupt her, never uttered a word as they went. At 
reached Merrion square, and after some little search stood at the door 
Davenport Dunn. Sybella drewa heavy sigh as Conway knocked loudly, 
muttered to herself, ‘‘ Heaven grant me good tidings of my father |’? 
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CHAPTER XXII.—AFTER A DINNER PARTY. 


Mr. Davenport Dunn had a dinner party—he entertained the 
notables of the capital, and a chief commissioner, a couple of judges, a poor- 
law commissioner and some minor deities, soldier and civilian, formed his ecm- 
pany. They were all social, pleasant and conversational. The country was 
growing governable, calendars were light, military duty a mere pastime, and 
they chatted agreeably over reminiscences of a time—not very remote neitber 
—when Rockites were rife, goals crammed, and the fatigues and perils ofa 
soldier not inferior to those of actua) warfare. 

‘To our worthy host here !’’ said the Chief Baron, eying his claret before 
the light—and it was a comet vintage—‘‘to our worthy host here we are 
indebted for most of this happy change.” 

‘“ Under Providence,’’ whispered the oily Dean of the Chapel Royal. — 

*¢ Of course, so I mean,” said the judge, with that kind of impatience he 
would have met a needless suggestion in court. ‘* Great public wo 
stupendous enterprises, and immense expenditure of capital have encounte: 
rebellion by the best of all methods—prosperity !’’ 

“Is it really extinct—has Lazarus died, or is he only sleeping? * interposed 
a small, dark-eyed man, with a cerfain air of determination and a look of defi- 
ance that seemed to invite discussion. 

“*T should, at all events, call it a trance that must lead to perfect recovery,” 
said the Chief Secretary. ‘Ireland is no longer a difficulty.” 

‘She may soon become something more,”’ said the dark man: ‘ instead of 
embarrassing your counsels, she may go far towards swaying and controlling 
them. The energies that were once wasted in factious struggles at home here, 
may combine to carry on a great combat in England; and it might even happex 
that your statesmen might look back with envy to days of orange-and-gree 
memory.’’ 

‘She would gladly welcome the change you speak of,’’ said the Secretary. 

‘I’m not so sure of that, s r; you have not already shown yourselves so very 
tolerant when tried. It is but a few years ago, and your bar rebelled at th» 
thought of an Irishman being made Master of the Rolls in England, and.that 
Irishman, Plunkett.’’ ¥ 

‘‘] must say,’ burst in the Attorney-General, fresh frem his first session in 
Parliament, and, more still, his first season in town, ‘this is but a prejudice— 
an upjust prejudice. I can assert for myself, that I never rose in the house 
without experiencing a degree of attention—a deference, in short——” 

‘““Eminently the right of one whose opinions were so valuable,’’ said the 
Secretary, bowing blandly, and smiling. 

* You did not lash thei tco often nor too much, Hutchard,” said the dark 
man. “If I remember aright, you rose once in the session, and that was to 
move an adjourpment.”’ 

‘‘Ah, Lindley,” said the other, good-humoredly, ‘‘ you are an unforgiving 
enemy.’? Then, turning to the Chief-Secretary, he said, ‘‘He cannot pardon 
my elforts, successful as they have been, to enable the Fellows of the Univer- 
sity to marry. He obta‘ned his fellowship as a safe retirement, and now dis- 
covers that his immunity is worth nothing.”’ 

‘*I beg pardon,”’ said Lindley; ‘1 have forgiven you long ago. It was from 
your arguments in its favor the measure was so long resisted. You are realiy 
blameless in the mat'er!’’ 

The sharp give and take of these sallies—the fruit of those intimacies which 
small localities produce—ratber astonished the English officials, and the Secre- 
tary and the Commissioner exchanged glances of significant import; nor was 
this lost on the Chief Baron, wno, to change the topic, suddenly asked, 

‘Who bought that estate—Kellett’s Court, I think they call it~was sold 
this morning ?”’ 

‘*T purchased it in trust,” said Dunn, “ for an English peer.’’ 

‘* Toes be intend ever to reside there ?”’ 

‘He talks of it, my lord,’ said Dunn, “the way men talk of something 
very meritorious that they mean to do—one day or other.’’ 

‘* It went, I hear, for half its value,’’ remarked some one. 

** A great deal above that, I assure you,’”’ said Dunn, ‘‘ Indeed, as property 
is selling now, I should not call the price a bad one.’’ 

‘Evidently Mr. Kellett was not of your mind,’”’ said the former speaker, 
laughing. ‘I’m told he burst into court to-day and abused every one, from 
the bench to the crier, called the sale a robbery, and the judge a knave,’’ 

** Not exactly that. He did, it is true, interrupt the order of the court, but 
the sale was already concluded. He used v ry violent language, and so far 
forgot his respect for the bench as to incur the penalty of a committal.’’ 

** And was he committed ?’’ asked the Secretary. 

‘* He was; but rather as a measure of precaution than punishment. The 
court suspected him to be insane.’”?> Here Dunn leaned over and whispered 
a few words in the Secretary’s ear. ‘‘Nor was it without difficulty,”’ mut- 
tered he, in a low tone. ‘He continued to inveigh in the most violent tone 
against us all; declared he’d never leave the gav! without a public apolog 
fiom the bench; and, in fact, conducted himself so extravagantly, that I half 
——— the judge to be right, and that there was some derangement in 
the case.’’ 

‘el remember Paul Kellett at the head of the grand jury of the county,”’ 
said one. 

‘He was high sheriff the first year I went that circuit,’ said the Judge. 

** And how has it ended—where is he now ?”’ whispered the Secre‘ary. 

**T persuaded him to come home here with me, and, after a little calming 
down, be became reasonable and has gone to his own house, but only within 
the lasthour. it was that my servant whispered me when he last brought 
in the wine.”’ ° 

** And I suppose, after all,’”’ said the Poor-law Commissioner, ‘‘ there was 
nothing peculiar in this instance; his case w«s one of thousands.”’ 

‘‘Quile true, sir,’”’ said Lindley. ‘‘Statistical tables can take no note of 
such-like applicants for out-door relie!; all are classified as paupers.’’ 

‘*It must be acknowledged,’”’ said the secretary, in a tone of half rebuke, 
‘that the law has worked admirably; there is but one opinion on ti at subject 
in England.” 

**T should be greatly surprised were it otherwise,’ said Lindley; ‘ I never 
heard that the Cornish fishermen disparaged shipwrecks !’’ ‘ 

“Who is that gentleman ?’’ whispered the Secretary to Dunn. 

‘*A gentleman very desirous to be erown prosecutor at Melbourne,” said 
Dunn, with a smile. 

‘* He expresses himself somewhat freely,’’ whispered the other. 

* Only here, sir—only here, I assure you. He is our staunchest supporter in 
the college.’’ 

‘Of course we shall take Sebastopol, sir,’’ said a colonel from the end of the 
table. ‘‘The Russians are already on half rations, and their ammunition is 
nigh exhausted.’’ And now ensued a lively discussion of military events, 
wherein the speakers displayed as much confidence as skill. 

‘Tt strikes me,’’ said Lindley, “‘ we are at war with the Emperor. Nicholas 
for practising pretty much the same policy we approve of so strenuously for 
ourselves. He wanted to treat Turkey like an encumberea estate. There was 
the impoverished proprietor, the beggared tenantry, the incapacity for im- 
provement—all the hackneyed arguments, in fact, for selling out the Sultan 
that we employ so triumphantly against the Irish gentleman.”’ 

‘Excuse me,’’ said the Attorney-General, ‘‘ he wanted to take forcible pos- 
session.’’ 

‘*Nothing of the kind. He was as ready to offer compensation as we our- 
selves are when we superannuate a clerk or suppress an office. His sole mis- 
take was, that he proposed a robbery at the unlucky moment that the nation 
had taken its periodical attack of virtue—we were in the height of our honest 
paroxysm when he asked us to be knaves; and hence all that has followed.’’ 

**You estimate our national morality somewhat cheaply, sir,’ said the 
Commissioner. 

‘* As to morals, I think we are good political economists. 
and endeavor at least to sel in the dearest markets.”’ 

** No more wine, thank you,”’ said the Secretary, rising. ‘‘ A cup of coffee, 
with pleasute.”’ 

It was a part of Davenport Dunn’s policy to sprinkle his dinner company 
with men like Lindley. ‘they were what physicians call a sort of mild irritants, 
and occasionally very useful in their way; but, in the present instance, he 
rather suspected that the application had been pusLed too far, and he ap- 
proached the Secretary in the drawing-room with a kind of half apology for 
his guest. 

‘* Ireland,’’ said he, “has always possessed two species of place-hunters; 
the one, patiently supporting Government for years, look calmly for the re- 
cognition of t-eir services as a debt to be paid; the other, by an irritating 
course of action, seem to indieate how vexatious and annoying they may prove 
if not satisfactorily dealt with. Lindley is of these, and he ought to be pro- 
vided for.’’ 

**] declare to you, Dunn,’ 
the other’s, and walked with him into the bac 
men make government very difficult in Ireland. There is po reserve—no cau- 
tion about them. They compromise one at every step. You are the only 
lrisbman I ever met who would seem to understand the necessity of reserve.’’ 

Dann bowed twice. It was like the acknowledgment of what he felt to bea 
ht. 

‘I go further,’’ 


We buy cheaply, 


said the Secretary, as he drew his arm within 
drawing-room, *‘ these kind of 








warming; ‘‘ you are the oniy man here who 





s given us real and « , and yet never asked for anything. 

‘What couil I wish © see the country governed as it is?’’ 
aid Punn, courteoushs 

‘All are 1 t ly, Dunn. Personal advantages have 
the r infiuc 1m 

‘© OF course—naturally enough. But I stand in no need of aid in this re- 
pect. Idon’t want for mean I couldn't, if you offered it, take office; my 
has are t llalready, and of work which another might not be able to 
ca t. Raok, of course—distinction——” and he stopped, and seemed 
ce mfuced 


‘* Well, come, we might mect you there, Dunn,”’ said the other, coaxingly. 
** Be frank with me. What de you wish for?” 

** My family is of humble origin, it is true,’ said Dunn; “ but without invi- 
dious reflection, I might point to some others——’’ Again he hesitated, 


** That need not be an obstacle,’’ said the Secretary. 
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“Wi the score of fortune, there are some poorer than myself in— | lie down—there, that’s it. oes: easy,” turning to the car- | of 
in He eae ters, he went on: “ Don’t change e scene until I say ‘ Now.’” parlor of Captain 

‘* Very tew a3 wy: should say, Dunn—very few indeed. Let me only| " They nodded assent. the greatest excitement 
know your wishes. I feel certain how they will be treated. It so happened, however, that while he was busied arranging the 


“Tam aware,” said Dunn, with some energy, “that you incur th> risk of 
some attack in anything you would do for me. I am necessarily in scant | 
favor with a large party here. They would assail you, they would vilify me; 
but that would pass over. A few weeks—a few months at furthest——”’ 

“To be sure—perfectly correct. It would be mere momentary clamor. Sir 
Davenport Dunn, Baronet, would survive-——”’ 

“1 pardon,’’ said in a voice t 1 with tion, ‘I don’t 
think I heard you aright; I trust, at least, I did not,”’ ee 

The Secretary looked quickly in his fice, and saw it pale, the lips slightly 
quivering, and the brow contracted. C 

“Twas saying,’ said he, in a voice’ broken and uncertain, “that I’m sure 
the Premier would not refuse to recommend you to her Majesty for a baro- 
netcy.”’ . 

“«‘ May I make so bold as to ask if you have already held any conversation 
with the minister on this subject ?’’ Rn 

“None whatever. I assure you most solemnly that I have no instructions 
on the subject, nor have I ever had any conversation with him on the matter.” 

«Then let me beg of you to forget what has just passed between us. It is, 
after all, mere chit-chat. That’s a Susterman’s, that portrait you are looking 
rh we he, eager to change the topic. ‘‘It is said to be a likeness of Bianca 
Ca 2? 

ee A aw charming picture indeed; purchased, I suppose, in your last visit 
abroad ” 

“Yes; I bought it at Verona. Its companion, yonder, was a present from 
the Archduke Stephen, in recognition, as he was gracious enough to call it, of 
some counsels I had given tie Government engineers about drainage in Hungary. 








Despotic Governments, as we like to term them, have this merit, at least—they | 


confer acts of munificent generosity.’’ 

The Secretary muttered an assent, and looked confused. . 

‘‘T reaped a perfect harvest of crosses and decorations,’’ continuei Dunn, 
‘during my tour. I have got cordons from countries I shoul! be puzzled to 
point out on the map, and am a noble in almost every land of Europe but my 
own.”’ 

** Ours is the solitary one where the distinction is not a mere title,”’ said the 
other, ‘and, consequently, there are graver considerations about conferring it 
than if it were a mere act‘of courtesy.’’ . Fda re 

«¢ Where power is already acquired thére is often good policy in legitimatising 
it,”? said Dann, gravely. ‘They say that even the Church of Rome knows how 
to affiliate a heresy. Well, Clowes, what is it?” asked he of the butler, who 
stood awaiting a favorable moment to address him. He drew nigh, and 
whispered some words in his ear. ; f 

“ But you said I was engaged—that I had company with me?’’ said Dunn, 
in reply. 

“Yes, sir; but she persisted in saying that if I brought up her name you 
would certainly see her, were 1t but fora moment. This is her card.”’ 

‘ Miss Kellett,’ said Dunn te himself. ‘Very well. Show her into the 
study, I willcowe down. It is the daughter of that unfortunate gentleman 
we were speaking of a while ago,’’ said he, showing the card. ‘I suppose 
some new disaster has befallen him. Will you excuse me for a moment?” 

As Dunn slowly descended the stairs a very strange conflict was at work 
within him. From his very boyhood there had possessed him a stern — 
of vengeance against the Kellett family. It was the daily lesson his fathe' 
repeated to him. It grew'with his years, and vague and unmeaning as it ap- 
peared, it bad the force of an instinct. His own memory failed him as to all 
the circumstances of an early insult, but enough remained to make him know 
that he had been ignominiously treated, and expelled from the house. In the 
great career of es with absorbing cares and high interests around him, 
he hed little time ®r such memories, but in mo nents of solitude or depression 
the thought would come up, and a sense of vindictive pleasure fill him, as he 
remembered, in the stern words of his father, where was he, and where were 
they? In the protection he had that very day assumed to throw over Kellett 
in the court, there was the sentiment of an insolent triumph; and here was 
again the daughter of the once proud man supplicating an interview with him. 

(Zo be continued.) 








RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 
By J. B. 
EvEeryYpopy in the remotest degree interested in theatrical affairs 
knows what a strict disciplinarian Macready was when arrayed in 
his professional armor ; stripped of that, he was one of the kindest- 
hearted of men. Although the anecdotes illustrative of that fact 
have been exceedingly numerous, I will venture io repeat a few in- 
stances which came under my immediate notice. 

On one occasion—it was during his engagement in New Orleans, 
some years back—he was dressed for the character of Virginius, a 
part which he performed superbly, and on which he prided himself 
not a littl: —well, just as he was bracing himself up for his first en- 
trance, he heard a slight commotion in the vicinity, and before long, 
that most admirable actor and prince of good fellows gencrally, 
George Farren—whose humane heart and pleasant social qualities 
sometimes induced him very slightly to ‘ mix his liquors’’—oscil- 
lated gently against the abstracted tragedian, and, to the.latter’s 
extreme consternation, chirped out laughingly—mind you he was 
attired for the stout old cent. rion, Dentatus, but not with the usual 
nicety he was wont to display in wigging and costuming—* William, 
ole fel,’ said George, catching the Roman general by the hand 
familiarly, “‘ I hope you’re not going to be ve-ry par-pagr-tick-tick- 
tickler about the style to-night.” 

«« What on earth do you mean, sir ?”’ gasped the astonished trage- 
dian, in his most ghostly accents. 

“Mean, sir, mean?” replied George; ‘‘why, what the deuce 
should I mean but what I say ?—eh, ole boy? The fac-ov-a-matter 
is, ’tween ourselves—don’t tell anybody—but I’m a lit-til corned.” 

** You're what, sir ?’’ demanded the still irate tragedian. 

‘“A—a lit—til b/we,” jerked out the unsteady Dentatus, with a 
lurch into the breast of the Roman general. 

‘Blue, sir! what do you mean by blue?” 

“ fA Alt sermon a trif—that’s all,” said George. ‘A forty- 
pound turkey—I—my hat.” 

*« Wiil anybody be good enough to inform me what the man is 
endeavoring to say?—is he sick, or what? Corned—blue—spif 
something, and a large fowl in his helmet; it is incongruous and 
incomprehensible.” 

At this juncture a bystander whispered something in the trage- 
dian’s ear, which caused him to utter an exclamation of the very 
strongest kind. 

“This, this is dreadful.”’ Soon, however, impelled by his good 
heari and his real liking for George, he set about remedying the 
matter as well as he could. As was the case, however, in all emer- 
gencies, his ubiquitous body slave, Thompson, was in requisition. 

‘Thompson! Where is that frightful wretch ?—never near me 
when I am in distress! oh, there you are; here, take care of Mr, 
Farren, and relieve him at once.” 

He was religiously convinced that Thompson needed but to be told 
to do any conceivable thing to accomplish it instanter. Turning to 
George, who was now ominously silent except from those little indi- 
= impaired breathing which usually accompany an undue 
‘load, 

«Go, my dear Farren—this is terrible, and all the effect of atoo 
much exuberance. Poor fellow! Thompson, you brute, why don’t 

ou do asI tell you? Take my advice—a little hot water will, you 
now—there’s a good fellow—get rid of the bile—a what’s-its-name 
—and you’ll—a—be all right by the time your scene comes on.” 

** You’re a brick, hanged if you’re not,”’ said George, ‘‘ and I don’t 
care what becomes of me. I’m a beast—a wretched criminal, un- 
worthy vagabond,” and then he began to whimper, for his contrite 
moments were extremely sudden, ** But I’ll never drink another 
drop of lick—lick.r’as long as I live,” and down he dropped on his 
knees in & corner, and went through the pantomimic representation 
of the intensest sort of an oath. That ceremony being concluded 
the invaluable Thompson led him away to his dressing-room as gen- 
tle as a lamb, and incontinently applied the suggested remedy. 

When the time arrived for George to appear he Was enabled com- 

letely to straighten up and went through his part without betray- 
ing the slightest evidence that he had “ been to dinner,” until they 
came to the end scene where the murdered Dentatus is expected to 
be discovered lying upon a litter in the centre of the stage; it was in 
vain that poor George tried to let his head drop to the horizontal 
level; each time he raised it up again with a sudden movement. 

Macready, who had*attended to him with the greatest solicitude 
all through, was by, endeavoring to place him in the proper position 
for the desired effect. 

‘Now, m. dear George, you really must lie down. Remember, 
you are supposed to be dead ?”’ quietly observed the tragedian. 

‘¢It’s impossible, sir,” replied the other. 

“Why so?” 

‘That infernal hot-water Thompson made me swallow is incon- 
venient.” 

‘Good Heavens ! but you must—you really must—the front scene 
will soon draw off. For my sake—for the sake of the entire pro- 
feseion of which you ale 80—a—worthy an ornament, I entreat you to 






drapery on the dead centurion, he inadvertently made use of the 
word he had settled to be the signal for the carpenters. As soon as 
they heard the word “ Now,” away they started, drawing off the 
front scene, which, alas! revealed the dead man with one of his legs 
dangling from the litter, and the tragedian himself in the undig- 
nified position of tucking in the corners of the white sheet which 
covered the restless body. : 

The audience by this time began to “‘ smell a mice,” but the mirth 
gtev universal when the defunct was observed making cunning 
efforts to lift his leg up from its misplaced position, and not all the 
efforts of the great actor could prevent the curtain from descending 
amidst a perfec: storm of merriment. 








THE CITY OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
(Concluded from page 121.) 

‘Our magnificent engravings, which for beauty of execution 
and correctness of detail have never been equalled in this country, 
render a particular description of Chicago, in all the glory that 
it now appears, unnecessary, even if it were possible to do so, in 
the crowded space of our columns. ‘These wonderful works, the 
joint result of the photograph and the artist’s skill, are character- 
istic of the care we have always taken in our illustrations, for 
those acquainted with Chicago can, by looking at*them, recog- 
nise each particular private residence, public building, church 
or street. The views could not be more truthful, if they were the 
reality reflected in a contrasting mirror. 

To encourage the feeling of allowable pride in the bosom of 
every American, who, justly proud of his country, b-holds its 
rapid advancement in wealth and power, we present for admira- 
tion the antecedent history of Chicago, that it may be contrasted 
with the glorious realisation of the present, affording not only 
interesting incidents, but displaying altogether a page of progress 
sv« 4 as was never before witnessed in the founding of cities and 
the rise of empires. 

Antecedent History of Chicago.* 

Tux North-Western Indians receiv: d their first check from General 
Wayne, who, in 1795, so utterly defeated their combined forces 
in their hostility to the United States, that they consented to a 
treaty of peace, which may be said to have closed the war of the 
West. In this treaty, among other pieces of land ceded to our 
Government, was one described as ‘* being six miles square, at the 
mouth of Chicago river, entering into the south-west end of Lake 
Michigan.” In the year 1804 the Federal Government erected 
on th:s land two block-houses, enclosed by a palisade of strong 
pickets; the ground on the south side adjoining the fort was 
fenced in and cultivated as a garden; a company of troops, fifty 
in number, many of whom were invalids, constituted the gar- 
rison. 

The fort occupied at the time of its erection one of the most 
beautiful sites on the shores of Lake Michigan. It was as high 
as any other point overlooking the lake, and commanded the 
prairies extending to the south, the timber along the north, and 
the surrounding white sand hills which have been for so many 
ages the sport of the winter winds. ‘The ground upon which it 
stood formed a flattened mound, with the river nearly surround- 
ing its entire base; on the apex of this moundlike elevation stood 
the buildings of the fort, gracefully descending from which was a 
green grassy slo;e, reaching down to the ever quiet waters of 
Chicago river. 

Up to the time of the structure of these rude buildings the 
Indians had held undisputed sway, but very soon there congre- 
gated within their shadow a few families of French, Canadians and 
half-breeds, composed of that floating class which always hang 
about a frontier military post, and find transient employment at 
an Indian station. 

John Kinzie, a native of Quebec, Lower Canada, who, after 
receivingya fair education, commenced at an early age the adven- 
turous life of a Western pioneer, was the first white man that 
erected a house on the land now occupied by the flourishing city 
of Chicago. 

Kinzie established himself in the fur trade with the Indians, 
and by his uniformly consistent, kind and straightforward course 
of triendship and honest dealing, he secured the good-will of the 
red men, and against him their avenging arm was never raised, 
Part of the structure of Kinzie’s house originated with a mulatto 
originally from San Domingo; it was afterwards added to by a 
Frenchman named Le Mai, from whom with other property it 
was purchased by Kinzie, who by this act became the first perma- 
nent white r2sident of Chicago, and for nearly twenty years he 
was, with the exception of the military employed on the frontiers, 
the only white inhabitant of Northern Illinois, 

Up to the year 1812 everything at Fort Dearborn went on 
quietly, when the ill-feeling which at that time existed between 
this country and England began to assume form and consistency, 
and the threatening of hostilities began to display themselves 
among the heretotore peacefully - disposed Indians. It was 
evident that the Canadian authorities were tampering with the 
red men, and had secured them as allies. The Indians around 

Ynicago it was known had been with Tecumseh at the battle of 
Tippecanoe. Their chiefs went yearly to Malden, Canada, where 
they received presents as rewards for their friendship, but they 
were supposed to be on the most amicable terms with the 
Americans at the station. On the 7th of April there was a 
massacre of a Mr. White and family, living on a farm lying on 
the south branch of the Chicago river, about four miles trom its 
mouth. In the afternoon of the day designated a company of ten 
or twelve Indians, painted and dressed as warriors, entered the 
house, and, according to their custom, silently seated themselves. 
One of the laborers, who had been a soldier, had his suspicions 
excited, and at nightfall, for the purpose of escaping, he walked 
leisurely towards the river, where there were two canoes. Pre- 
tending to be desirous of finding some cattle, with a boy he 
managed to elude the Indians, and hastened to Fort Dearborn as 
fast as possible. Upon hearing the news, the commander fired a 
signal gun to alarm the exposed inhabitants, A party ofsoldiers 
immediately proceeded to Mr. White’s house, when his body was 
found with that of a Frenchman, both terribly mutilated. After 
this time the little settlement was in a constant state of alarm, 
and depredations of more or less extent were constantly com- 
mitted. 

On the 7th of August, four weeks after war was declared 
egainst Great Britain, a distinguished chief arrived at the fort, 
briaging despatches from General Hull to Captain Heald, con- 
taining the first announcement he had received of the declara- 
tion ot hostilities, and ordering him unconditionally to evacuate 
the fort, and distribute all the property in his possession among 
the Indians in the neighborhood. Without holding a council of 
war, the order of evacuation was read the next morning on parade, 
and there sprang up ill feeling between the commander and 
the subordinate officers, who viewed the removal, under the cir- 
cumstances, as certain destruction. Captain Heald urged his 
general instructions, and with a strange infatuation, relied upon 
the friendly professions of the Indians. 

Meantime, the Indians were constantly growing more imperti- 
nent and overbearing. They made their way into the quarters 

* We have gathered our facts relating to the antecedent history of Chicago 


from ‘* Wau-Bun; or, The Early Days,’’ from the pen of Mrs. Johan H. Kinzie, 
and recently published by Derby & Jackson, New York. 








.cil was held with the Indians, who had now, in great numb 









of the officers without: m, and one fired a gun’ 
Heelies an exyceabn of Golan’ GU 
prevailed among the Indians, e 
squaws and children rushed madly about, as if con 
some impending evil; the disturbance for the time was 
difficulty suppressed. 

In spite of all this, Captain Heald still had faith in the Ind 
and allowed the inhabitants around the fort to sink deeper 
despai’; eich morn they rose the dayiight only revealed 
vividly the reality of their dreadful condition—a condition 
which they could not be shielded by the darkness of the x 
nor relieved by the cheerful light of day. On the 12th,a ¢ 






























































































































































assembled in the neighborhood. Captain Heald was the ¢ 
person representing the military who was present,- the ot 
officers declined accompanying him. Mr. Kinzie, whom 
Indians regarded with favor, participated. 

All the goods were given up but the liquors and nius 
which were destroyed. This fact was discovered by the Ind 
and they were made furious with indignation. At nine o’cloe 
the troops left the fort amid the so'emn strains of the De 
March; they were hardly outside before the Indians con 
menced butchering the cattle. For about half a mile 
troops proceeded without molestation, but when they 
to arange of sand hills about a half mile south of the presez 
location of the Round House, belonging to the Central Rail 
road, a volley of musketry from behind the sandy barricad 
was fired upon them ; the troops instantly charged, and the con 
flict at once became general. ‘lhe Americans fought with de 
peration, but were obliged to surrender after the loss of about 
two-thirds of their number. The Indians agreed to spare th 
lives of those who capitulated until they were ransomed, bi 
pretended to believe that this arrangement did not include 
sick and wounded, and a terrible scene ensued; twelve childrer 
belonging to the whites were tomahawked by one young sayage, 
Captain Wells, one of the prisoners, who attempted to a 
this outrage, was killed; his heart was cut in pieces and di 
buted among the tribes. Mr. Kinzie was syared, and a step- 
daughter of his was rescued at the moment a deathblow was 
aimed at her head. : 

Many of the women displayed uncommon bravery and pres” 
sence of mind. The wife of Serjeant Holt was mounted on a 
fine horse, which the Indians wished to obtain, and to avoid in- 
juring the animal they endeavored to knock her off with the butt 
ends of their guns. She, however, defended herself bravely Ye : 
a sword, and not only injured the weapons raised against her, 
but severely wounded some of her enemies. They finally cap- 
tured her, but were so filled with admiration at her conduct, 
that they treated her ever after with great kindness, and restored 
her to her friends. Mrs. Heald, the wife of the commanding 
officer, received seven wounds; she was saved from instant 


sg 
death by the interposition of Mrs, Kinzie. Those who sur- 
vived the massacre found no release from their captivity ex- | 


cept to be delivered to the British as prisoners of war. The | 
Indians destroyed all the buildings of the fort, and nothing 

remained but Mr. Kinzie’s house. This was taken possession > 
of by a Frenchman, who occupied it until its owner was i ee 
released by the British, and returned to take possession four years 
after the massacre, when the American troop; returned to the 
fort, and he resumed his avocation of trader with the Indians, J 

The war with Great Britain having been brought toa close, ’ 
the Government commenced negotiations with the hostile Indians, . ~ 
Before peace was declared they had been effectually subdued, and 
in the years 1815 and 1816 treaties were made, and among other 
things the country between Chicago and the tributaries of the 
souri was ceded to the United States. In July, 1816, nearly four 
years after its destruction, the rebuilding of Fort Dearborn was “ 
commenced on the original foundation, and when completed it 
was occupied by troops up to the year 1828. It was agaia oceu- 
pied in the year 1832 by a detachment under Gen. Scott, which 
remained until the removal of the Indians in 1836. The pri é 
of improvement and settlement which is now characteristic of 
Chicago, may be properly said to have commenced with the ereg- 
tion of the second fort. ‘Two years afterwards there were but two 
families at the place not connected with the military esta nent 4 
At this time one vessel a year arrived at the harbor, which was — 
sent by the American Fur Company for the purpose.of furnishing’ 
supplies, and catrying away the accumulated Tadian pds, In’ 
the year 1828 among the freight of this vessel wats WE eacock, 
who, in imitation of all the early settlers, first his home 
within the walls of the fort, until he could prepare quarters for his 
family elsewhere, -Mr. Heacock at first indu! in the honest 
c.Jling of farming, but as artificial wants increased, he 
into (so far as time at Jeast is concerned) the first lawyer of the 
place. He became, in due course of events, one of the oldest 
citizens, and as is the case with all pioveers, was “acharacter.” 
Many anecdotes are remembered of his “ practice.” On one ~~ 
occasion he was called upon to defend a man charged with a 
jury; his defence was that such a crime was not rec in 
the practice of the courts of Illinois. He said he had lived far- 
ther south, and “down thar’ the courts and lawyers took no 
notice of perjury; they all committed perjury as a matter of 
course, and he triumphantly argued that a new settlement like 
Chicago could not be any more strict. It is no more than right to 
say that the culprit was discharged. 

One element of the p' rity of Chicago was the fact that it — 
was the head-quarters of the Indian Agency, through whom the 
provisions of the different treaties with the Indians were carried 
out. Here it was that cash annuities were paid, were dis- 
tributed, and there was also present a blacksmith and other- 
mechanics for the Indians’ benefit. These things ‘er 
a resort for the Indians in all the region round about. times 
of Indian payments were semi-barbaric holidays. Gradually 
the time came, in the order of Providence, when the Western ~ 
territory was needed for civilization, and for the pur 
providing for the emergencies of these new demands, the 
occupying the country now known as Michigan, Northern Iné 
diana and Illinois were summoned to meet at Chicago in 1821. 
The Indians responded to the summons by the assembling of 
their chief men, and by bringing along with them their * y: 
men, women and children,” that “all might witness what. 
was goingon.” General Cass explained the wishes of the whites, 
and stated how much more land was wanted to satisfy 
demands. The Chief of the Potawatomies was the orator of 
red men ; he was intelligent beyond the average of his >. 
He said that the red man was soon to be crowded off 
and to delay the catastrephe, he opposed the sale of any 
lands. His advice was, however, unheeded; the object 
council, on the part of the whites, was accomplished, and an 
empire was added to the already vast possessions of the United 
States. 


Every step of progress made by the white man quietly re.” 3 
pared the way for the future prosperity of Chicago; but 2 
of » 
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was done had but little apparent effect upon the 
future metropolis. for the 

dian Agent still continued the most important bu te : 
increase of business only added a quaint addition in the form of 
a wing. Around Cobweb Castle, as it was ealled by the reai- 
dents, clustered a few cabins, occupied by persons in the y: t 
ment of the agency. From 1816 to 1830 Chicago proper gaiped © 
the number of twelve or fifteen houses, anda population of less 
than one hundred persons, : 


The log cabin erect 





OLD FORE DEARBORN, ERECTED In 1804. 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO, SOUTH OF WATER STREET A 


THE CITY OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

Tue city of Chicago, Illinois, the most remarkable in the Union 
for the rapidity with which it has extended its borders, and 
increased in wealth and population, is situated on the south- 
western shore of Lake Michigan. It is built on an extremely 
level plain, sufficiently elevated, however, to prevent inundation. 
The adjacent country conssts of beautiful and fertile prairies, 
interspersed with groves and diversified by gentle slopes. 
Chicago river, and its north and south branches, which unite 
about three-quarters of a mile from the lake, separates the city 
into three parts. The main stream, flowing directly eastward, 
forms one of the best natural harbors on the shores of the lake. 
To increase the facilities thus afforded have been built substantial 
piers and a lighthouse. 

The city of Chicago is laid out in rectangular blocks, with 
streets running nearly north and south, east and west. The shore 
of the lake and the northern parts of the city are occupied by the 








**MICHIGAN AVENUE,” ON THE LAKE FRONT OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





finest private residences (see our 
magnificent picture of Michigan 
avenue). he chief business 

portions are on the south side of 
the river, where are to be found 
the docks, shipping, and exten- 
sive warehouseg. ‘The most ob- 
servable public buildings are the 
court-house, the merchants’ ex- 
change, the marine hospital, the 
medical college and the second 
Presbyterian church, There are 
nearly seventy churches in the 
city belonging to the different 
denominations, ten banks and 
some twenty-five printing offices, 
from some of which emanate 
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ND EAST OF STATE STREET. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FOR LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER,” BY C. H. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 


the very best daily and! 
weekly papers published in the | 


Union. 

The rapid growth of Chicago 
(which is most strikingly illus- 
trated by the fact that, in 1831, 
it contained one hundred in- 
habitants; in 1840, five thou- 
sand ; in 1850, thirty thousand ; 
three years after, over sixty 
thousand; j} two years succeed- 
ing, nearly ninety thousand! 
doubling its immense population 
every four years) arises from its 
superior natural advantages, as 
can be seen by examining its loca- 
tion upon the map of the United 
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tANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER,” BY C. H. LILLIBRIDGE, OF CHICAGO. 


the very best daily and! 
weekly papers published in the 
Union. 


States. Through some of the great lakes, or rather inland seas, ' 
the most remarkable in the world, Chicago communicates with 
the Atlantic cities; the Illinois and Michigan Canal connects it 





The rapid growth of Chicago 
(which is most strikingly illus- 
trated by the fact that, in 1831, 
it contained one hundred in- 
habitants; in 1840, five thou- 
sand; in 1850, thirty thousand ; 
three years after, over sixty 
thousand; jtwo years succeed- 
ing, nearly ninety thousand! 
doubling its immense population 
every four years) arises from its 
superior natural advantages, as 
can be scen by examining its loca- 


with the Mississippi Valley and the coal mines of Central Illi- 
nois; while another long chain of railway connects it with the 
extensive mineral region of. Wisconsin and Iowa. Other rail- 
ways open a direct steam communication with the city of New 
York, and with other channels of travel reaching the mouth of 
the Ohio, and the railways penetrating the extreme Southern 
States ; fifty railway cars enter Chicago daily for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers by this mode of conveyance alone, At the same 
time there is daily communication with Buffalo by the means of 
steamers, which for size, speed and comfort have no superiors. 
Many ot the commission-houses of Chicago import directly from 
Europe, and vessels have been built and cleared from its port for 
Liverpool. Its business in lumber is immense ; in grain, it is the 








tion upon the map of the United | greatest market of the world. Concluded on page 119. | THE OLD KINZIE HOUSE, FIBST ONE ERECTED IN CHICAGO, 
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ROADWAY THEATR®.—E. A. MARSHALL, 
An entirely new version of the Grand Fairy Spectacle, 
CINDERELLA; } 
wi Sieitiek, Geailaas onl apestabecste, ond 
ith new costumes, prvpert tra; and appointments, and a 
do" Buller of Seventy five children. the etate Chariot of Cinderella will 
drawn by Four Shetland Ponies. 
Performances every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon. 
Doors epen at 644; to commence at 74 o’clock. 
Prices of Admission, Boxes and en 50 cents ; Family Circle, 25 cents, 
Private Boxes, $5 and $6; Orchestra Seats, $1. 


IBLO’S GARDEN, Broapway.— The Manag-ment respect- 
fully announces an engagement for a limited season with 
DAN RIVLE’S GREAT SHOW. 
THE PERFORMING RHINOCEROS, 
AN ELEPHANT WALKING A TIGHT ROPE, 

A WALTZING CAMEL, THE COMIC MULES, 

DAN RICE, the Humorist and Horse Breaker. 
An afternoon performance every Saturday. 

Parquette, Dress Circle and Boxes, 50 cents; the tier of Upper Boxes (en- 
trance on Crosby street), 25 cents; Orchestra Seats, $1; Private Boxes, $5; 
Children to Parquette, Dress Circle and Boxes, half price. 

ALTERATION OF TimE.—Doors open at 634; to commence at 7 4. 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 ann 624 Broapway, 
NegAR Houston sTREET. 
Se ND IN 56.564 b0ake0en cease sseteenee Sole Lessee and Directress. 
Complete s.iccess of 








THE MULETEER OF TOLEDO, 


THE UNEQUAL MATCH § 
Doors open at 614; the performance wii commence at 744 o’clock. 
Dress Circle ana arquetie, 50 cents; Balcony Seats, 75 cents; Family Circle, 
25 cents; Orchestra Siul's, $1 each; Private Boxes, $5 and $7. 


and 





OOD’S BUILDINGS, 561 anp 463 Broapway, NEAR 
PRINCE STREET. 
NG tthe ish se enad scans eneeehsines ener icadnesees Henry Wood. 
GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS respectfully announce to their 
patrons and the public in general that the above elegant structure is now open 
under the management of Henry Wood and George Christy, with an entirely 
new Programme. 
Stage Manager... cccccccccssccccvcccccsescccsses Sylvester B'eeker. 
FRORORIEE 0000 cecccscsocccccoces ccsccasescedicvedosors L. M. Winans. 
Tickets 25 cents, to all parts of the house. Doors open at 6; to commence at 
7% o’clock precisely. 


ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—New Dramatic Season. 
With an Entirely New and superior Company. 
Every evening at half-past seven o’clock. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Happy Family, & &e. 
Admittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 














Will shortly close 
MPIRE HALL, No. 596 BROADWAY.—DR. KANE’S 
ARCTIC VOYAGES, magnificently Illustrated, and vividly 
portraying the sublime yet aw-ul grandeur of the 
POLAR REGIONS, 
with a description by 
CHARLES GAYLOR, Esq., 
the popular Author and Dramatist. Dr. Kane's Arctic dresses, celebrated dog 
Etah, rifle and other relics on view every evening at 8 o’clock; Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons at 3 o’clock. Admission 25 cents; children half price. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








NEW YORK, JANUARY 23, 1868. 
NiW NOTICE! 


Renewal of our Liberal Offer. 
Wes offered as an inducement to subscribers, to give 


FRANKIK LESLIES NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE 


AND 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
BROTH 
For Four Dollars. 
We then fixed the date to the Ist of January, 1858, but we are 
induced by the unexpected favor with which our offer has been 


received to 
EXTEND THE DATE TO MARCH IST, 1858. 


All those, therefore, who wish to take 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


AND 
NEW FAMILY. MAGAZINE, 
noTn 
For Four Dollars, 

will send to this Office before the Ist of March, 1858. 
The two are entirely distinct in the character of their literature and 
the subject of their engravings. Together they form an amount 
of reading matter equal to three thousand Imperial Octavo pages; 


‘while the number of engravings, nearly all of them original, 


designed and cut by the best artists in the city, is very nearly 
two thousand. Remember the offer, dear reader, three thousand 
pages of splendid reading matter and two thousand fine engravings 
for Four Dollars per annum. 


PREMIUM FOR THE LARGEST LIST OF 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
To induce our friends to work for us and with us, we offer the 
following liberal Premiums. For the largest list of subscribers 
to our Magazine or Paper, sent in to us before the 16th of March, 
1858, we offer a premium of 


$200. 
For the second largest list - ~- - = $100 
For the third largest list _ «© « 8 £7 
For the fourth largest list - - - - 50 


Those commencing to form lists will advise us of it, and every 
subscription sent by them will be recorded in their name, and 
the successful friendly canvassers will receive thetr Premiums 
on the 30th of March, or immediately after we publish the result 
in our columns. 

To. those who are in earnest the work will be light, for without 
vanity we may say that both our New Faminy Macazine and 
our Inuvstrarrp Paper offer such striking inducements as to 
need but little labor to recommend them. 

Our friends will please address 

FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, N. Y. 


Domestic. 
© * * . . . 
A pitt authorizing the change of names in vessels in certain 
cases, has been passed by the Senate. A message has been 
sent in from the President, anaouncing that no comp'aint has 
been received from Nicaragua relative to the armed invasion 


of her territory by the forces of the United States, which, of | 


course, Jesalizes the act in a filibustero view of the case. 
President also sent in the Constitution recently adopted by the 


people of Minnesota. Mr. Doolittle introduced a joint resolu- 


tion directing the presentation of a medal to Commodore Paul- | 4;,,, 


ding. Mr. Brown announced his intention of offering an 
amendment, when the proper time arrived, condemnatory of the 


The | 
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action of the Cemmodore in invading Nicaragua and seizing 
General Walker. The House should adopt beth these resolu- 
tions. It would be a little inconsistent. perhaps, but then both 
parties weuld be declared right, and who would there then be 
to complain? The Senate in secret session rejected the report of 
the Committee on Naval Appointments. The nominations of 
the President were confirmed. They also confirmed the appoint- 
ments of nearly all the important Consulates and the Commis- 
sioner to the Sandwich Islands. Mr. Blair, of Missouri, pro- 
posed the acquisition of territory by tregty or otherwise in Cen- 
tral or Souta America, for the purpose of colonizing the free 
blacks of the United States there, to be protected as a depen- 
dency under our flag. Notification has been given to the Senate 
by General Houston of his intention to introduce a bill providing 
for the admission of Kansas into the Union. 

Our State Legislature have passed several hours each day in 
the vain attempt to elect a Speaker. It is considered probable 
that the choice will be made before the close of the Session. In 
the State Senate the following bills have been proposed: Port 
Warden act ; repealing the Militia Commutation ; organizing a 
Department of Health for New York, with a medical practitioner 
for its chief; and a bill to Increase the Liabilities of Bank Stock- 
holders in certain cases. The resolutions in opposition to the 
Kansas Lecompton Constitution were discussed at some length. 
Of a bill to repeal the act authorizing the Construction of a new 
City Hall in this city. One providing for the Redemption of 
Real Estate Sold under Foreclosure of Mortgage, and another 
containing some important Amendments to the Homestead 
Exemption Law. 

News has been received from the army for Utah up to date of 
the lst ult. All the troops except Colonel Cooke’s Dragoons 
were quartered at Fort Bigler. They had abundance of provi- 
sions, and were in good health. At Henry’s Fork of Green 
River there was some grass left, and there the Dragoons were 
quartered. The new Governor of Utah, Colonel Cumming, has 
issued a proclamation declaring the Territory in a state of rebel- 
lion, and had opened a court for the trial of the rebels. News 
from Salt Lake city, as late as the 7th of November, reports that 
the Mormons have no intention of quitting the Territory. They 
expect to be able to retain it in spite of all attempts to dislodge 
them. 

Colonel Anderson, who was left behind when Walker was 
illegally captured, has surrendered to Captain Sands of tne frigate 
Susquehanna. ‘They were taken to Key West in the Wabash, 
there to await the orders of the President. Commodore Paulding 
is on his way back without leave of absence, and will arrive in 
time probably to receive that medal which Mr. Doolittle proposes 
to present him with. 

From San Domingo we learn that the ex-President, General 
Baez, had made an offer to surrender to Santana, The consuls of 
England, France and Spain had met to consult as to what terms 
should be offered to him. At Port-au-Prince the yellow fever 
was raging with terrible severity. Every ship that touched there 
lost some of their crew. No positive news has been received 
from Mexico. An extensive conspiracy against the existing 
Government was discovered, and frustrated by information given 
by the jealous mistress of one of the conspirators. The sugar 
crop of Barbadoes, it is reported, will amount to fifty thousand 
hogsheads, ‘The Legisl.tive Assembly of Kingston, Jamaica, 
has passed a grant of $25,000 to any party who will land and 
take mails from the island every fortnight. The wife of Col. 
R. M. Harrison, United States Consui, had lately died at 
Kingston, 








Foreign. 


Panrrtiat details of the fighting during the relief of Lucknow 
have been received. The rebels fought with the utmost des- 
peration, disputing every inch of ground and defending every 
house. Sir Colin Campbell relied chiefly upon his artillery, thus 
saving his men as much as possible. The slaughter of the rebels 
was enormous, while the casualties of the British troops were 
small when compared with therzsults. Tine monster, Nena Sahib, 
had joined the rebels with all his men and baggage. The King 
of Delhis son and two of his nephews had been tried and exe- 
cuted. The rebels in Oude had placed a boy upon the thrcne, 
and were keeping him in state in Fyzabad, a city of one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, which is strongly defended by a large fort 
with wall and ditch, round towers and new intrenchments. Sir 
Colin Campbell has asked for re-inforcements. 

The English fleet were about to move into the Canton River, 
and with the French fleet were about to commence operations 
against Canton. The American Commissioner had arrived at 
Ilong-Kong. The Russian Commissioner was also there. 

Tne commercial news from Europe is of a more hopeful cha- 
racter. But very few failures had occurred since our last, and 
those chiefly of small amount. The Bank of Ireland has reduced 
its rate of discount to the level of the Bank of England, eight 
per cent. The gold in the Bank of England had largely increased, 
and the ship Sutiolk, from Melbourne, with 145,000 ounces of 
gold, had arrived in the English Channel. It is reported that the 
King of Holland intends asking the hand of Princess Alice, of 
England, for his son the young Prince of Orange. The European 
powers were about to make a proposition for the abandonment 
of the Stadt duties. The official report of the great earthquake 
in Naples states that the effects were contined to the Principality 
and Province of Basilicata. Twelve villages were destroyed, and 
four hundred persons were killed at Castilla, and thirty at Palla. 
Other shocks have been felt, but no evil resulted from them. 
The Circassian chiefs have sent a petition to the great European 
powers praying that the treaty of Paris, which forbids hostilities 
in the Black Sea and opens the commerce of the Circassian ports, 
may be enforced against Russia, Consols were at 9 } to 94. 
Cotton had improved and flour slightly declined. 





-— Queen Victoria thanks Messrs. Meade Brothers. The following gratifying 


compliment has been received from the Queen of England by the well known 
photographists, Meade Brothers, of this city: ‘‘ Colonel Phelps has received 
the commands of her Majesty, the Queen, to inform Messrs. Meade that her 
Majesty has received the photographs of Captain Hartstein and of her Majes- 
ty’s ship Resolute, which accompanied their letter of the 24th November, and 


"99 


to thank them for their attention. Windsor Castle, Dec. 23, 1857. 

— An affray took place in Brooklyn on the 14th inst., between two colored 
boys, resulting in the death of one of them from the blow of a brickbat. 

— Aruffian named Henty Watkins garotted and robbed a lady staying at the 
Gramercy Park Hotel, as she was passing down Fifteenth street early in the 
evening. Her cries brought assistance, and the rascal was secured, and if he 
is not an influential voter he will probably be punished. 
— Governor King ha: appointed Charles King, of New York, Horatio Sey- 
mour, of Utica, and Christopher Morgan, of Aubarn, Commissioners to examine 
he New York Institution for the lustruction of the 


Deaf and Dumb, under the laws of 1857, chapter 787. 
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— The lovers of Henry Cley are not all dead. There are some devoted souls 


who still love his memory, honor hi 
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principles and bide their time when a/| 
| 


nt leaders of this party celebrated their eleventh | 
-, by a social and spl ndid dinner at the Waverley | hearted conductor to “ stop !”’ 
in honor of the glorious dead showed how strong was 
hope that the pr'nciples of the departed statesman would yet be the 


— The great Charity Soirée, the much-talked-of Calico Ball, s off at the 
Academy of Music on the 4th of February. The committee formed of a 
large number of our old, esteemed and well-known citizens. can be no 
doubt of its perfect success. 

— Michael Ph-elan, the celebrated billiard player of New Y4@rk, played a 
match with Mr. Benjamin, « Philadelphian, in Philadelphia, a jweek or two 


since. Michael Phelan, who, by the by, has the- most elegant-ajad extensive 


billiard establishment in the wor!d, on the corner of Tenth and Broad- 
way, gave his opponent many advantages—the choice of the tables, the time, 
the place, the particular game, and then three points in the gamejchosen—the 
French cannon game—and beat him nine games out of eleven.) natch 


was, we believe, for two thousand dollars. If there are any me - ibitious 
gentlemen with two or more thousand dollars to spare, we 
the great Michael will relieve them of it, if it can be accomph 
fection of scientific skill. : 

— Dr, Anson Jones, once the President of the Republic. of Texag, committed 
suicide at Houston in that State on the 8th ult. He was @ remjrkable man, 
and his unaccountable death will be sincerely mourned in every dection of the 
country. 

— It is reported that the jovial and rotund baritone, the popjalar Amodio, 
died of yellow fever in Havana, last month. The report is not pqwitively con- 
firmed as yet, and we trust that it is altogether unfounded. | ‘Ven 

— This extremely unseasonable weather has affected the! al organiza- 
tion of the City Hall clock. Sometimes it goes and sometimes it}does not go, 
but it works just as well as any other part of the city governmypnt. That it 
should go wrong or stop is not a matter of surprise; being a city] job, that it 
should go at all is the matter for wonder. 

— The murderers Cancemi and Rogers were to have been 
day, the 15th inst., but the Court of Appeals granted a new t 
and the writ of error in the ease of the latter not being returna| 
Ist of February, the execution was of course delayed. 

—A colored man named Roberts was murdered in Vesey stueet, near the 
Astor House, on Wednesd*y evening, the 13th inst. Dr. ‘8. Mj Phillips has 
acknowledged that he stabbed the man, but declares that it wag done in self- 
defence. He has been held to bail in the sum of $1,000, 

— There will be four eclipses during the year 1858—two of the|sun, and two 
of the moon. ; 

— Rev. Mr. Loguen performed the marriage ceremony at pee yeuse, on the 
Sist ult., for a couple of fugitives from Delaware, named Ap J pn and 
Vinasun Perry. They immediately started to Canada, by the und 
railroad. 

— she ice-men are looking extremely grave at this pleasant wipather. Last 
year, at this time, the ice companies were gathering ice fram twilve to fifteen 
inches thick on Rockland Lake—now there is not a film of ice on {the lake. 

— It is said that Samuel Lover is about to bring out an elabojate work on 
the lyrics of Ireland. | ° 
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— Among the New York novelties on New Year’s Diy was a parriage pro- 
pelled by steam, and operated by two “fast young men”’ making} callaé Here 
is progress ! 
’ the flagstaff 
and has been 


— A gentleman in this city has in his possession the gilt ball 
ofthe Arctic. It was found by those who went in search for her, 
recognised by Captain Luce and others. 

— The residence of Senator Slideil in Washington was entered Ipy burglars a 
few nights since, and a quantity of plate taken, which was aftefrwards found 
in an outhouse, where it had beea left when the robbers werp alarmed by 
pursuit. 

— The Williamsburg ferriage has been reduced to halfa cent ppr trip. Pas- 
sengers, on paying one cent, receive a return ticket. The two rival ferries are 
making a tr dous effort to d lish each other. 

— The old-fashioned festival of Twelfth Night was celebrated om the 6th inst. 
by the Century Club, at their new building on East Fifteenth strpet, 
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GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 
WasHINGTON, January 14, 1858. 

Tue other day we started for the metropolis of the nition. It is 
not necessary to particularize the number.of. our trunk4, bandboxes 
and parcels; any mortal that has ever travelled with a jady can tell 
you all about that; suffice it to say that no sooner wire we com- 
fortably established in a cosy seat, with our shawjls and furs 
arranged to suit us, than we began to contemplate oujr fellow-pas- 
sengers with the curiosity natural to our sex. 
Directly opposite us sat a savage old bachelor. Why, we knew 
he belonged to that forlorn race the moment we set Pyes on him. 
It wasn’t by his frayed cravat, nor missing coat-buttons}, nor yet by 
the yawning seams of his rusty kid gloves, that we idjentified him, 





but simply by the sulky wrinkles around his mouth, anjd the fussy, 
precise aspect of his countenance. And didn’t he carry his “{ patent 
liniment’’ bottle done up in paper in his pocket, neady foram attack 
of rheumatism? and wasn’t he cumbered with more prown paper 


parcels than ever a married man dreamed of? Thesejare the -un- 
mistakeable signs of an old bachelor, wherever he mayjbe. 4... 

Imagine the horror of this elderly single man, w a plump, 
bright-eyed little woman ducked down into the unoce#ipied half of 
his seat, with a mammoth baby in her arms, and a youhg hopeful of 
three summers clinging to her gown, and speedily irpundated the 
bachelor’s legs with bundles, band-boxes and carpet bags. Poor 
fellow—his yellow countenance turned several degrees} more -cada- 
verous than usual, and he contracted himself into jthe smallest 
possible space, but it was of no use! 

“Pray, sir,” questioned the little woman with the 
ness, ‘‘ would you be so kind as to take little Isaa 
lap? he’s so fond of looking out of the window.” 

The bachelor opened his lips to gasp out a faint r@monstrance, 
but in vain, for ‘little Isaac” had already climbed up pn his knees, 
and had projected his infantine head so far out, that mothing but a 
pair of mottled legs was visibie inside. Ah, that yofang mamma 
wouldn’t have trotted her baby so serenely, if she coud have seen 
the satanic expression that overspread the single gentlPpman’s coun- 
tenance every time we crossed wide streams or deep oeiee. We 
are firmly convinced that, on the slightest active pr@vocation, he 
would willingly have given his infant cuarge a sly pusl} to send him 
toppling out of the window; and yet there sat the mpther, totally 
unconscious of her darling’s danger! 

** Ma'am,” at length groaned the bachelor, nearly afte nos with 

i 


atest cool- 
up into your 


the cold blast from the open window, which had tinged] his nose and 
ears of a deep indigo, ‘‘ hadn’t we better have the wifhdow shut ?” 

‘Certainly, if Ikey’s willing. Ikey, darling, let the gentleman 
shut the window, that’s a dear !”” 


** Nu—o—o—o !” snarled Ikey, commencing a vigorqus resistance 





with teeth and nails. But, the victim’s spirit was ug),and conse- 
quently the window came down. Ikey, however, a revenged 
this invasion of his rights by kicking and striking in directions, 


was just visible above the old gentleman’s pocket, wi shattered 


and finally aimed a blow at the beloved liniment worn whose cork 
it into a thousand pieces. We know not which the most 


appalling sight—the cold sweat pouring down the bachelor’s brow— 
the briny tears which were working channels in the of Ikey’s 
face, or the oleaginous streams that were oozing along|the superfine 
broadcloth of the persecuted man! From that moment the r 
bachelor was subjugated. He sat resigned and passive, dandlin, 
the baby, and balancing Ikey on his knee, just as he told, with 


the air of one who is in a horrible dream, and would give worlds for 
the power of waking. 

At the next station the cars slackened for a 
the mamma of Ikey seized on the opportunity— ™ 

‘* Sir, L see a bakery just on that corner—might I ask you to take 
this three cent piece and run round there to get a little gingerbread 
for the poor dears ?”” i 

The miserable bachelor rose in submissive silence, took the three 


or two, and 


e| cent piece, and casting one dolorous glance at hi# parcels and 


packages, which Ikey was busily engaged in investig@ting, left the 
cars. But just as he emerged from the door of tle bakery the 
whistle sounded, the train started off, and the last w# saw was the 
single hero madly running and screaming furiously to the iron- 
The next instant we lost sight of 
him entirely. | 

“ Weil, then,” ejaculated the mother, in an injured voice, “‘ there’s 
a three cent piece gone for nothing!” 
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At the next stopping-place this interesting family 
and their place was/occupied by a loving young nonete, evident! 
their honeymo , Who were in seventh heaven 
Their conduct afforded a pretty strorg contrast to that of another 
pair behird, who had outlived the days of rapture and romance. 

“1 do wish you'd take up a little less room, Henry,” remonstrated 
the wife, ‘ you’re completely crushing my new hoops !”’ 2 

“Oh, confound: your hoops!” growled Henry. ‘Why didn’t 
you pack ’em up in one of those seventeen trunks I had to pay for? 

4s Foene a brute!’’ retorted the lady; anda lively domestic dia- 
logue followed, which we don’t care to particularise. E 

a e hope the fair sex will take warning by such episodes as this. 
So long as the honeymoon lasts we are all angels and arene and 
fairies, but the moment that is over, what follows? Black looks 
when the toast is burned, grumbled oaths when the shirt is minus a 
button, and muttered imprecations, ‘‘ not loud, but deep,” when the 
milliner’s bills are sent in! Just reflect on these melancholy truths, 
ladies, and then tell your beaux they may go about their busi- 
ness! 

At Baltimore these meditations were interrupted by the entrance 
of-a gentleman,’ who -from the car window took an amazingly 
affectionate leave of his wife, a pale, pretty little thing, with a baby 
in her arms. 

‘‘ Now, William, love, don’t stay long in Washington,” pleaded 
she, brushing away a tear, ‘‘ You know Fanny and Tom have got 
the measles, and I’ve got so much to grieve me. Every moment 
you are gone will seem an age!” 

“*Pon my word, I shall work day and night to get through-m 
business—so important you know—can’t possibly be postponed. 
shall be fretting to get back to you and the children all the time, you 
may depend.” 

And so they parted. 

Now we suppose that our lady friends, who are charitable and slow 
to anger, will hardly believe us, but it’s a solemn fact, that yester- 
day we saw that identica/ man diiving a fast horse on Pennsylvania 
avenue, with a pink velvet hat and a profusion of black curls by his 
side! 

You see, ladies, how much you can depend on the promises and 
protestations of your immaculatghusbanas! Sweet, honest creatures 
they are, to be sure! 

Washington is very full and very gay this season, and on a sunny 
day the avenue seems almost like a portion of Broadway trans- 
planted into the District of Columbia. ‘The ladies are in their 
element, sauntering along, eyeing one another, and secretly com- 
menting on the different styles and fashions that continually pass 
them. Sometimes Mrs. Douglas sweeps by, with the air and port of 
a queen, creating no little sensation among the whiskered exquisites 
that lounge on the steps of the National, or smoke their cigars under 
the overshadowing portico at Brown's; and then, again, the 
beautiful Miss J **** glides past, with her flaxen curls and down- 
cast eyes, apparently totally uncenscious of the universal admira- 
tion excited by her Saxon loveliness and superb attire. In shoit, we 
wou!ldn’t advise any rash youth, whose heart is not safely established 
in the keeping of some damsel, to trust himself within range of the 
fascination here. ‘Lhe street is no less popular than the pavement 
—the emblazoned carriages of the foreign ambassadors, and the 
stylish establishments of American dignitaries vie in splendor with 
each other. The magnificent turn-out of Mrs. Senator Gwin is one 
of the finest here, although the exquisitely graceful equipage in 
which Lily C#*#*#**, daughter of one of the wealthiest bankers in 
the United States, nestles her fairy figure, is scarcely inferior; and 
sometimes the youthful heir of the noble house of Napier may be 
seen driving a Lilliputian pony among the larger establishments, 
with a skill and nonchalance which attracts even more attention 
than the splendid ooreage of Lady Napier herself. 

On Tuesday evening the first levee of the season took place. The 
wide square in front of the Presidential mansion was densely 
crowded with long rows of carriages, and the stream of equipages 
constantly pouring into the long avenue leading to the portico, re- 
minded one of the strong restless cur: ent of a mountain stream. 

The blaze of light from the windows seemed to illuminate the 
whole porch, and the sounds of music within mingled agreeably 
with the continuous hum of cheerful voices and the stentorian shout- 
ings of the various masters of ceremonies. The ladies’ dressing- 
room was crowded of course; and such a chirping of soft feminine 
tones—such a silken rustle of plumes and flounces—we don’t wonder 
that every door was bl. ck with the curious heads of gentlemen, who 
appeared to regard it as their privilege to stare in and admire the 
fair creatures as they emerged from shawls, cloaks, &c., in all the 
glory of full evening dress. 

‘The dressing-room is surrounded on three sides with. shelves, 
which are divided into small compartments, each numbered, and the 
women in attendance give you a ticket corresponding with the niche 
into which your draperies are put, so that there is no difficulty in 
findirg them afterwards. This is avast improvement on the disorder 
and confusion that has heretofore reigned in this department of the 
White House; and we take it on ourself to say that there is not 
half so much sotto voce swearing as of old among the cross bears of 
husbands, who wait without while their better-halves are tying on 
scarfs and seeking hoods and shawls. 

Well, we entered the reception-room—a spacious apartment mag- 
nificently frescoed, papered in blue and gold, and furnished with 
crimson brocatelle. A basket of exotic blossoms stood on the 
centre table, whose exquisite arrangement plainly betokened that 
feminine fingers had been at work there. Near the door stood Mr. 
Buchanan, shaking hands incessantly—oh. such a nice old gentle- 
man he is! Why, he looked precisely as if he were just from the 
top bureau drawer—there wasn’t a wrinkle in his stiti white neck- 
cloth, or a hair out of place in his gray locks—he was the very 
beau-ideal of a good-natured old bachelor. 1t would have been a 
vast relief to our mind to have discovered a speck somewhere on 
his glistening broadcloth, or a crumple in his shirt-collar, but no- 
thing of the find was visible. And here let us say a word about 
this hand-shaking business. We think the gentlemen could take a 
lesson from vs ladies on this subject, with great advantage. Is it 
absolutely necessary that they crush the venerable knuckles of 
their President, or osciilate his arm up and down, as if it were the 
hanale to a pump, or the pendulnm toa Dutch clock, to signify 
their delight at’ an introduction? The ladies—bless their sweet 
little souls—were far more considerate and gentle; they just laid 
their tiny gloved hands in the Presidential palm, and then tripped 
on. We know the Chief Magistrate would have liked to squeeze 
some of those velvet fingers, particularly when they belonged to 
round dimpled faces, with bright lustrous eyes, and ripe scarlet 
lips, but of course he had to relinquish ’em with a sigh ! 

Further on stood Miss Lane, dressed in black lace, with three 
flounces over black silk. A jet necklace was passed several times 
around her plump white throat, and long sprays of white buds and 
blossoms depended from her light brown hair. We did not perceive 
the fancied likeness to Queen Victoria, which has been remarked 
by some; we simply saw a fair round face with a good deal of 
c.lor, and a pair of bright earnest eyes, which harmonized well 
with the sweet cordial smile which continually plays 1ound her Jips. 

The east room was crowded nearly to suffocation, but perhaps 
the most prominent features of attraction were the Pawnee, Omaha 
and Sioux Indians, who sat in all the glory of scarlet blankets, war- 
paint, gaudy feathers and beads, to receive the admiration of the 
company. They wanted to shake hands with everybody, and were 
immensely delighted when the ladies extended their white gloves 
towards their copper-colored digits. Miss J , of Virginia, wore 
a brilliant bracelet set with diamonds and rubies, and the moment 
it attracted the eye of a veteran chieftain, he caught her wrist and 
viewed it with evident admiration. She was half terrified at first, 
but on his patting her little hand softly and calling her attention to 
a string of yeliow beads about his anode she recovered her courage, 
and even went so far as to pass her fingers over his shining toma- 
hawk, much to his satisfaction ! 

These Indians are great humorists in their way. Heretofore the 
Presidents have always been their ** fathers,” but Mr. Buchanan they 
persist in calling their * grandfather !” 

Among the ladies who graced this levee with their presence was 
Mrs. Horace Clark. of New York, who wore white silk richly 
spangled and embroidered with gold; a white scarf encircled -her 
shoulders, which was trimmed with a fall of gold fringe. Lady 
Ouseley dressed with truly Oriental magnificence. Mrs. Henry 
Bennett, of New York, in a cinnamon silk robe richly embroidered, 
crimson rosebuds in her hair, and a berthé of black lace, with ruches 
_ og aoe the same color. Miss H****, of South Carolina, 

pink moire-antique, with moss roses in her hair; and Miss 
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in white 

her throat. e lady, whose name 
we did not learn, p ¥ attired in crimson velvet, with deep 
rose-colored plumes. itt “hair ond wore a tiara of very 
large pearls, with @ } a3 Tt 3) in the midst. Miss 
Veeeees, of Kentucky; im white watered silk, with white jasmine 
blossoms in her golden faesseS-and single diamond cross blazing on 
her bosom, was oné_6f the fairest maidens present; and so the 
gentlemen appeared *@ think, if one might judge from the crowd 
that was continually surrounding her. ~ é 

General Cass was there, in the famous “ted wig,” chatting with 
everybody® but witheae a feminine companion. . 

“I say, General?" imed a wageish M €., as he passed with 
two beautiful maidéns on his erm, ‘if I were as popular as you are 
among the ladies, I should be ashamed to walk alone through the 
rooms !” 

“‘ Your populority, sir, is evident!’ returned the General, with a 
bow to the pretty companions of his friend. . 

The next momen: Senator Hale approached, and as he passed he 
clapped Gen. Cass playfully on the back, exclaiming “Hallo! old 
fogy!” He i gocd-humoredly, for the appellation is one of 
which he is proud. 

Mrs. Attorney-General Black gave a reception at her residence in 
Franklin Row, on the samecvening. The pavement, from the curb- 
stone to the door, was covered with carpeting, so that the kid slip- 
pers, satin shoes and patent leather of the company might not be 
soiled by a contact itt! mother earth. Within the crowd was too 
great to admit of much social convers¢.. Many came thither direct 
from the President’s, and it was universally p:qnounced to be the 
most successful reception of the season. Mrs. Black was dressed in 
white moire antique, with berthé of costly lace, and a head-dress of 
white roses and green leaves, and received her guests with the ut- 
mest grace. Among the guests we observed Mrs, S$ * * * * * *, a 
dist nguished belle, whose dark, sultana-like beauty appeared to 
great advantage in her dress of rose-colored velyet, and the clusters 
of crimson azalias which drooped among her bands of black-purple 
hair; and Miss Annie K * * * * * y, of Washington, in blue tissue. 
Akogether this reception was one of the most brilliant ever attended 
in Washington, and the beauty, grace and distinction there assem- 
bled was such as is rarely seen in any drawing-room. 






































MUSIC. 


ITALIAN OpEra, FocrTeentH Street.—After a lengthened season 
of very various fortune, but distinguished by extraordipary enterprise and 
perseverance, this establishment closed in a bluze of glory, with the second 
revresentation of M zari’s immortal opera of “Tl Don Giovanni.’ The whole 
force of the extensive company was brought into ihe east—those not sustain. 
ing characters add ng their force to strengthen the finales. Mesdames La 
Grange, Caradori, D’Angri, Signors Labocetta, Bignordi, Gassier, Ardavani 
Rovco, and Carl Formgs as Leporello, Such a cast hes not been presented 
in America since the time of Malibran. 

New York Prifiarmoige Society —This, our only great musical society, gave 
its second concert of the sixteenth season on the Sh inst. The programme 
was interesting and excellent inevery respect. Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, 
Mendelssobn’s overture, ‘‘ Fingal’s Cave,’’ ‘Concert tymphory for Piano and 
Orchestra”? by Litolff, and Nicolai’s Overture to “ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
scr,’’ composed the instrumental portion of the concert; and Signori Laboce!'a 
and Gassier supplied the vocal selections. We have rarely heard the Philhar- 
monic orchestra altogether so excellent as on this occasion; delicacy, precision 
and firmness characterized each piece, and we must compliment Mr. Eisfeld 
upon the perfeet contro! which his orchestra exhibits, and the fine ensemble its 
performance/presents. Madame Graever Johnson performed the Piano Con- 
certo in that style of classic elegance which has won her the respeet and ad- 
miration ofall whose praise is worth having. The vocal selections were sung 
with much expression and good effect by the opera artists, Labocetta and 
Gassier. 








DRAMA. 


BrRoaADWAY THEATRE.—New and biiiliant attractions have been 
added to the splendid equestrian and zoological troupe of Van Amburg. [ne 
one most roticeable is Mdlie. Virginia, a hand ame and dashing eque-trienne, 
who does all kinds of brilliant and extraordinary feais in the ring. She is an 
elegant and daring rider, and is in truth a great acquisition. The entertain- 
ments at this popular establishment are of the most attractive quality. There 
is everything tu exci.e wonder and admiration, and the crowded and delighted 
audiences attest how the enterprise and liberality of Mr. Marshall are appre- 
ciated. 


Lavra Kernr’s Toeatre.—The Christmas pantomime, having run a course 0 
several weeks’ success, has been withdrawn to make room for other novelties. 
Tom Taylor’s clever and amusing comedy, ‘‘An Unequal Match,’’ has been 
performed for a number of nights, and grows into favor with each representa- 
tion. Miss Laura Keene’s acting in this cor edy is truly admirable. ‘The whole 
piece is performed with infinite cxre and ability . dom Madison Morton’s 
capital comic drema, ** The Muleteer of Toledo; or, King, Queen and Knave,”’ 
has been brought @ut in inimitable style, and with @ cast of character un- 
approachable in this city. An evening at Laura Keene’s is eure to be a pleasant 
one, for the performances are elegant, chaste, amusing, and of the highest 
order of artistic excellence. 

Ninito’s Garpen.—The few last nights of the Ravel family were literally 
ovations. Such crowds and sich enthusiasm are rarely witnessed, During 
their absence Niblo has provided a new style of attractive amusement, which 
is given every evening, and the nature of which will be explained by the follow 
ing Ceseription: ‘“‘ Dan Rice’s great show will positively open.on Monday even- 
ing, January 18, upon which occasion the patrons ot Nibiy’s will have an ample 
opportunity ot seeing ¢@, first-class equestrian exlibition, given in a style 
hitherto unachieved; tegether with a dixplay of-tame monsters, all of which 
were taken in a ferocious condition hy Dan Rice, and by care and determin«tion 
rencered so docile tiat they can be let loose in the arena untrammelled and 
free. The stud of twenty-seven acting herses and ponies, and a carefully 
selected troupe of artists will mark the inauguration, and Rice, the humorist, 
will appear in his conversations.’’ 

Barnvm’s AMERICAN Mcsrum.- We hardly know which is the best time te 
visit the Museum, morning or evening, but we think that it is better to go in 
the morning, for the reason that as there is such a multitude of curious and 
interesting things to be seen and admired—not to mention the dramatic per- 
formancer—no eveving is long enough te accomplish the task. The aquarium 
alone would exhaust a day in watching and appreciating its wonders and 
beauties. 

Weop's Britpincs.—This regal abode of negro minstrelsy ever presents new 
and varied attraction- to allure, entice, entrap and delight the public. What 
with the inimitable negro singing, dancing, furces, and Ge: rge Christy end 
George Holland, there is a perpetual round of assusement at Wocd’s Buildings 

Emrmr Hait, Kaxe’s Arciic Voyacrs —This beautiful and deeply interest- 
ing diorama will very shortly close. We have so often written in its praise 
that we only need to allude to the fact of iis closing, and to advise all who have 
not already seen it to take the earliest opportunity to do so. 





THE JAPONICA EPISTLES. 


FROM MISS ROSINA SMYTHE, OF WASHINGTON, D.C., TO MRS. 

SERAPHINA BROWN, OF NEW YORK. 
WasnincTon, January 18, 1858, 

I NEED not tell you, Serapbine, 

How eagerly I read each line 

That came from your familiar pen, 

Altho’ so hard upon the men. 

But why, my friend, thus tear away 

The gold that gilds a husband’s clay? 

Let us, whose fate it is to learn 

Man’s falsehood, take it in our turn. 

The dream of love, tho’ only seeming, 

Is surely, dearest, worth the dreaming ! 

For I in slumber often take 

A bliss I feel not when awake. 

So let us in frail man believe, 

Until we find they do deceive. 

You know, my dear, you oft declare 

You never thought your Brown a bear, 

‘Lill you’d been married very near 

(1 think I’m right, love), half a year! 

And oh, my friend, sure six months’ bliss 

Is something in a world like this. 

For ‘twas but yesternight I feit 

A joy that almost made me melt— 

*T was at Lord Napier’s grand soirée, 

When I met one tres distingué. 

I’m sure, if L can trust my eyes, 

He was a Prince in some disguise. 

I felt hie lustrous orbs an hour 

Follow my steps with ’wildering power ; 

Not Agnes, in the “‘ Vampyre” play, 

Felt Dion draw her soul away 
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Whis: » I hope you'll dance with me!” 
Oh, Seraphine, my dariing dear, =~ = | 
D_n’t think I’m too excited here ; 
But have you ever seen a shock 
Of earthquake rend a massive rock 
E’en to its geologic roots— 
So I felt hes glance to my boots! 
Jt should be shoes, but then, my dear, 
The rhyme demands the wrong word here. 
Or have you ever seen a flash 
Of lightning through the midnight dash— 
Cleaving the darkness, like the stroke 
Of axe cuts down the sturdy oak ; 
Or seen our mighty cataract 
Perform that “spectacle in one act,” 
And spring from Niagara’s steep, 
Like Francois Ravel at one leap 
Or seen—but really I can’t speak, 
This English language is so weak ! 
It serves to—you know what, my dear, 
But, ah, it fails to help me here ! 
And sinks beneath my glowing brain, 
Leaving me prostrate on the plain! 
But to return—be still, my heart, 
Nor burst my corset bonds apart, 
As burst last night, at one fell swoop, 
That odious fright, Miss Scroggin’s hoep. 
He said, ‘* You'll dance with me ?”’ while I, 
With fluttering courtesy, made reply, 
And met the full gaze of his eye— 
Methinks | feel it even now! 
It was a sun-gush on my brow: 
I ne’er had seen till that blest minute 
Love’s glatice, or felt the arrow in it. 
He took my hand—oh! what a thrill! 
Ah! Seraphine, I feel it still! 
He pressed my hand—he pressed my wrist— 
I'm nearly sure my glove he.kissed. Tet, 
But I was wafted on the wings 
Of rose leaves, and those sort of things, 
And thought I was about to rise 
On canvas-back ducks to the skies ; 
And seraphs, drest in ballet style, 
Fed me with ice-creams all the while. 
| soared so high 1 thought to get to 
At last near Mario’s falsetto. 
Indeed, till then I never knew 
What extasy I could go through; 
Pain kills someti nes, but I am sure 
A death by rapture’s more secure: 
Yet what’s the difference, if we die 
‘Lhrough agony or extasy ? 
But I must tear myself away ~ 
From this sweet theme, for [ cowld write 
Upon my Polish Prince, to-day, 
Until it was to-morrow night. 
Suflice to add, so close he wrapt 
His hand o’er mine, my bracelet snapt. 
Oh! had you seen his mournful look 
As from the floor the pearls he took; 
Methinks I ne’er can wear again 
Gems that have caused him so much pain | 
But he, oh, flower of courtliness ! 
Pitied, 1 saw, my deep distress, 
And in a most bewitching tone, 
Whispered, ‘* Pray suffer me, fair one, 
In some degree to make amends— 
I’ve jewellers among my friends— 
And if you’ll trust me with this gem, 
I'll get it set all right by them.” 
Oh, Seraphine, I felt too proud, 
Biest maiden! thus to be allowed 
The privilege to have a prince 
Such tender interest evince, 
And done so delicately too! 
I couldn’t resist it—say, could you ? 
And what is more, he took a brooch 
‘That glittered on his breast, and sighed, 
** 1 trust the Gods will not reproach, 
But this I destined for my bride ; 
Fate does a happier dpom assign, 
These brilliants, peerless maid, are thine !’’ 
What could I do—what could [ say? 
1 danced the happy hours away, 
And when pa’ said, “T'was time to go,” 
The prince escorted me below. 
And as we went, took from his vest 
A jewelled watch—you guess the rest! 
We changed our watches—for, don’t start 
Each bosom had exchanged its heart; 
And as we drove away last night, 
He waved his princely hand, and bowed 
As only princes can—the crowd 
Then tore him from Rosina’s sight, 
Oh, Setetion| you cannot think, 
Nor can [ tell with pen ard ink 
The difference between such a man 
And a mere low Republican ! 
But Colonel Webb and Raymond say 
A change is coming, sure as day, 
And we sball yet, leve, live to see 
Our country a great monarchy— 
And | will say, we want a law 
To keep the people more in awe— 
But | must this long letter close— 
Or you will yawn—yours, truly 
Rose. 


P.S.— 


I tear this open, Seraphine, 

To add a most distressing line. 

I know, dear friend, you’ll share my grief, 
This Polish prince has turned a thiif— 

lt seems that tho’ at Napier’s ball 

The monster was not asked at all— 

But managed—such the impudence 

Of foreigners !—on some pretence 

To pass the door; you know, my friend, 
How he contrived the time to spend, 

And when he left—oh! I shall choke! 

The wretch stole Sir Gore Ouseley’s clook— 
And pilfered Governor Floyd’s new hat— 
With Toucey’s overshoes—think of that ! 
Took Heiss’s gloves, and Brown’s gold stick— 
‘The mere recital makes me sick— 

And would you credit it, mean fellow! 
Walked off with Cass’s old umbrella ; 

What makes the matter worse—’twas cotton, 
And tho’ well mended, nearly rotten. 

As for my bracelet—that, of course, 

Is gone—but still it might be worse! 

I've got his diamond brooch, my dear, 

So I’m no loser, that is clear— 

And of tite two, his watch is quite 

As good as mine, if it goes right— 

And so, perhaps, after all this ciatter, 
There’s some mistake about the matter. 


P.S, the 2d. 


Ob, Seraphine! I shall go mad! 

’Twas no mistake—'tis quite too bad— 
I have been vilely swiudled, too— 

I know not, dearest, what to do. 

As for the diamond brooch he placed 
Upon my bosom—it is paste | ; 
And, to increase my shame and w 
The watch is brass, and will not go 
And what is worse, he’ll never see 

My watch, but he will laugh at me! 
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THE ROSE OF EGANDALE. 


INSCRIBED TO THE YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF THE BON’BLE 
WILLIAM B. EGAN, OF ILLINOIS. 


By John Brougham. 


Wao is she, with light step springing 
Through the beautiful parterre? 

Who is she, with sweet voice flinging 
Fresher perfume on the air ? 

Has she wandered from the flowers 
Of her happy fairy vale, 

And beholding richer bowers, 
Fain woul! dwell in Egandale? 


Is she not a seraph wending 
From the spirit world above— 

Heavenly joy with her descending, 
On a home of peace and love ? 

Be she elf or sky-born maiden, 
Neither home can she bewail— 

For she roams, with bliss heart-laden, 
Through the groves of Egandale. 


She is neither sy)ph nor fairy, 
But a precious child of earth, 
Though with form almost as airy, 
And a soul as full of mirth— 
On two hearts, that twivned affection 
Has sustained through calm and gale, 
Shines she, like the bright reflection 
Of God’s smile on Egandale. 








JOHN BROUGHAM. 


We present to our readers the popular 
favorite and talented actor, author and 
poet, John Brougham, as he appeared effec- 
tually disguised as Columbus, in his most 
admirable burlesque of ‘‘ Columbus El Fili- 
bustero.’’ John Brougham has been so 
prominently before our public for the last 
few years, in his various capacities, that it 
seems a work of unnecessary repetition to 
allude to those many qualities in him which 
challenge our admiration. Still, as the 
occasion presents itself, and our kindly feel- 
ng urges us to improve it, we will say a 
few words about this gentleman, in whom ~ 
the public claim an interest equal with our 
own. 

John Brougham disproves the old saying, 
‘* Jack of all trades, master of none,’’ fur 
he is a master-spirit in every thing he 
has attempted, and his intellectual range 
has been by no means limited. As a poet, 
he has a happy fluw of language, and an 
imagery at once rich, tender, and refined ; 
as a dramatist, he displays a keen percep- 
tion of character, felicitous invention, con- 
versational power, and an admirable intelli- 
gence as to contrasts. His burlesques are 
literally roaring with fun, local hits of the 
times, and countless ‘‘ play upon words,’’ 
both neat and fanciful. His latest bur- 
lesque, ‘‘ Columbus,’’ is in many respects 
his best, containing some fine writing, 
which one almost regrets, finding where it 
is. Columbus’ dream of the Western World 
is really admirable. This burlesque should 
be popular all over the country. As a 
humorist he has few equals, and no superior 
in the country. His sketches are admir- 
able for their wit and their sentiment—that 
dual nature of the true humorist—and as an 
actor we shall only appeal to that public 
which never tires in showing its appreci- 
ation of his genius. 

“Throughout the States, John Brougham 
is warmly and justly appreciated, and we 
hazard little in saying, that few men have 
as many and as earnest friends. His social 
qualities are eminently delightful; he is 
the soul of the feast and the welcomest 
guest at the board, and he is withal a hand- 
some manly-looking fellow, with a large heart and a head 
that speaks for itself. 








THE SNOW PLOUGH. 


ALTHovGH our genial winter, so far as the immediate vicinity of 
New York city is concerned, seems to render the snow plough of 
but little value, yet in many portions of the United States the 
snow falls and the blasts of winter rage. The engravings of the 
snow plough in the present number are the invention of C, F, 
Allen, and were furnished us by 8S. F. Hake, attached to the | 
car-works of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad, | 
Aurora, Illinois. Nothing can exceed the magnificent spectacie | 
of the immense wedge, or knife which penetrates tne snow-bank, 
rushing into the obstructing mass, making its particles, in huge 
showers, fly from side to side. By the use of this invention 
trains carrying several hundred passengers have been relieved of | 
the painful necessity of spending a winter night on the cold | 
prairies, and, aside from the suffering they have thus prevented, 
their value can hardly be appreciated in the facilities they have | 
afforded in expediting, in inclement seasons, goods and mevr- | 
chandise. 





THE EIGHTH OF JANUARY: THE BATTLE OF 
NEW ORLEANS. | 
Tue Anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans was celebrated | 


with great spirit in all of our large cities. In New York and | 
New Orleans the demonstration wes more than usually impos- 
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the fog rolled up and di 

the whole British line tony} 
two-thirds of the American lines. At a con- 
certed signal the British soldiers impetuously 
rushed on, giving a cry of defiance as they 
advanced. Perfectly exposed to the fire of 
the Americans, they were with -a 
tornado of iron missiles that levelled those 
in advance, but which did not intimidate the 
veterans, who closed up, and, with intre- 
pidity, determined to win the day. 

The confused and weakened army of the 
British reached within two hundred yards of 
the ditch in front of the parapet, when the 
order was given for Carroll’s command to 
fire, commencing on the left. The Ameri- 
cans had previously calculated with cold- 
blooded certainty the of their guns, and 
not a shot was thrown away. The bullets 
swept through the British ranks, cutting 
down the men by scores, and causing the 
head and flanks of the enemy’s forces to 
literally melt away. For several minutes 
did the terrible fire continue along Carroll’s 
front; the war of cannon, the hissing of shells, 
the low rumbling growl of the musketry, the 
wild hissing of the roekets, the whizzing of 
round shot, the sweeping blast of chain shot, 
the crash of grape, and the yells of men, 
victorious and dying, formed a horrid din 
such as never before rose from the battle-field 

There were not at any one moment more 
than fifteen hyndred rifles bearing on the 
advancing columns of the British, but in the 
grasp of the Kentucky and Tennessee fron- 
tiersmen they were more effective than ten 
times that number in the hands of the best 
regulars of any army of Europe Against 
this accumulating fire the brave English 
genera!s led their forces ; it was no reflection 
on the honor of even these veterans to say, 
that they wavered and shrank at times from 
a destruction they could not see nor fully 
comprehend. 

Amid the dark gloom that gradually over- 
spread the British, there appeared a detach- 
ment of the 44th regiment, led on by Packen- 
ham himself. These men were armed with 
ladders and fascines; their object was to 
successfully carry the American breastworks. 
On they rushed with a gallantry which knew 
no fear, when Packenham’s bridle arm was 
struck by a ball, and his horse was killed 
under him. He instantly mounted another 
charger, but his brave men had come to a 
balt. Most of the regimental officers were 
killed. The colonels of the different regi- 
ments had fallen, and there was absolutely 
not officers to command, and the entire British 
column began to bieak into detachments, 
some pushing forward, but the majority fall- 
ing back to the rear, where they were soon 
rallied at the ditch, reformed, and relieved of 
their knapsacks, were ordered again to ad- 
vance. 

At this moment, General Keane, judging 
that the time had airived for him to act, 
wheeled his line into column, and with the 
93d Highlanders pushed forward to orm 
his part in the bloody tragedy. e gal- 
lant and stalwart Scotchmen, nine hundred 
strong, strode across the field with a solid 
front. Onward pressed the tartan warriors, 
regardiess of the iron hail that was concen- 
trated on their ranks. Inspired by the ex- 
ample of the 93d, the remnant of the shat- 
tered brigades again came up with Packen- 








COLUMEU~.'"-—PHOLOGRAPHED BY GURNEY. 


JOHN BROUGHAM A& ** 


ing. As the details of this event of any interest connected with 
these several dinners have already appeared in the columns of 
the daily press, we have concluded to honor the occasion by giv- 
ing a spirited an i correct delineation of the battle-ground, from 
a sketch taken by the lamented Dallas; also some illustrations of 
incidents occurring at the time of the memorable conflict, to- 
gether with a word description, prepared from the latest and best 
authority.” 

Fortunately, time has spared many memorials of the great 
achievements connected with the Battle of New Orleans. The 
scene of these events has experienced slighter changes in the 
last forty years than the arena of any similar occurrences in this 
land of change and progress. Nature, as if to assist our histori- 
cal record, has preserved, in almost their original state, the 
physical characteristics of the scenery associated with this most 
glorious triumph of American arms. The surrounding fields are 
also the same, the plain of Chalmette, thus named after the 
owner of the ground in front of Jackson’s line, remains the 
same now as then. It 1s an unbroken line, usually covered with 
a luxuriant growth of stubble. Solitary live oaks, reverently 
spared by the ploughman, at long distances apart, loom out 
grandly, from the gray or brown color of the plain. The swamp, 
too, has preserved its line of separation from the fields. It pre- 
sents the same contour as in 1514. 

Jackson’s lines extended a mile and a half srom the river, and 
into the swamp as far as it was deemed possible to have them; 
the average height o the parapet was five feet. On the night of 
the 7th of January there was an unusual hum in the British 
camp, which confirmed General Jackson that he might expect 
the contemplated attack 
the following day. On 
the morning of the 8th 
the Americans were at 
their posts. Tor the first 
time, for days, there seem- 
ed to be silence in the 
British camp, but it was 
rightly construed into the 
calm which precedes the 
storm. As the late morn- 
ing advanced, the mists 
which hung over the river 


began to move. Slowly a 
— * Jackson and New Orleans, 
published by Derby & Jack- 


son, New York 





ham on the left and Gibbs on the right, and 
the united force now approached to within 
one hundred yards of the American lines. 
Packenham, now desperate, his right arm 
being shattered, was led in the van by his 
aide ; feeling that the decisive moment had 
come, with his left hand he took off his cap and shouted, 
“ Hurrah! my brave Highlanders!’ At this instant there was 
a terrible crash, Packenham fell, a grape shot had passed through 
his thigh, instantly killing his horse. The wounded and now 
dying general was promptly conveyed to the rear, and laid down 
under the shade of a venerable live oak, beyond the reach of the 
American guns. Gibbs fared even worse than his commander- 
in-chief, he was borne mutilated to the rear, and lingered in 
horrible agony until the following day, when death came to his 
relief. Keane had already fallen mortally wounded, and had 
been carried off. There were now no field officers to command or 
rally the broken columns. Major Wilkinson, not daunted by the 
the sad destruction around him, with twenty men succeeded in 
passing the Ameriean ditch, and had clambered up the breast- 
work, when just as he had raised his head and shoulders above 
it, the exposed portion was riddled with bullets. The dead body 
was drawn into the American lines, and out of respect for his 
bravery was covered with the colors of the Tennessee volunteers. 
The remainder of the column, broken, disarranged and panic 
stricken, retired in confusion and terror, each regiment leaving 
two-thirds of its dead and wounded on the field. The High- 
landers, nine hundred strong when they entered the conflict, 
could now only muster one hundred and thirty men and nine 
officers, who now stole rapidly from the field, their wild courage 
changed into bewildering dismay. The other regiments, y 
the gallant 21st, wasequally destroyed, it having lost five hundred 
men. ‘The fragments of the brigade now fell back precipitately 
towards the rear. 
In less than twenty-five minutes was the main attack of the 
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THE PLAIN OF CHALMETTE, SCENE OF TH& BATTLE GROUND OF NEW ORLEANS, FROM A DRAWING BY DALLAS. 


British disastrously repulsed. On the left they had 
achieved a slight success. A thousand men under 
Colonel Rennie had crept up so suddenly on the Ame- 
ricans as to surprise their outpost and reach the re- 
doubt about as soon as the advance guard of the Ame- 
ricans, which, threatened by Gibbs’ advance, had 
‘ fallen back and was now hurrying into their lines. 
The British were so close on the retiring guard that 
the Americans were unable to open their batteries 
upon the 2, fearing that they would kill their own 
men. Reaching the redoubt, the Americans and Bri- 
tish clambered over together. There now commenced 
a hand to hand fight between the British and the 7th 
American regiment, which was drivén into the lines. 
But the British did not hold the redoubt long, for the 
7th rallied and directed its whole fire upon the interior 
of the redoubt. It was at this time that Major Rennie 
advanced at the head of his command. He had been 
struck on the calf of the leg by a grape shot, whicn tore 
a ghastly wound, but he still pr on, hvzzaing and 
encouraging his men. 

The heroic bearing of this gallant officer rushing so 
impetuously to his doom, excited a thrill of admiration 
in all who observed his conduct. Perhaps this feeling 
obtained for Rennie a brief respite, and reserved for 
him the only glory that it was the fortune of the 
British to achieve on that fatal day. Advancing with 
several other officers within a few yards of the river’s 
edge, and climbing up the parapet, he gained the sum- 
mit of the breastwork. The Orleans rifles, defending 
this part of the line, fell back a few yards. Rennie, 


> ———— 
THE DEATH OF MAJORS BENNIS, HENRY, AND KING, 








THE AMERICAN RIFLEMEN, AFTER THE BATTLE, RESCUING THE WOUNDED BRITISH. 


with Captain Henry, a tall, stalwart Irishman, 
and Major King, showed their tall forms on 
the redoubt, when Rennie waving his sword, 
shouted in a voice thet was heard distinctly 
along the American lines, “ Hurra, boys, the 
day is ours!”” The words had hardly passed 
his lips, when the sharp cracking report of the 
rifles gave awful warning of the fate of the 
adventurous Britons, for they had made them- 
selves targets for the famous marksmen of New 
Orleans. The dead bodies of the three brave 
men rolled heavily from the parapet back into 
the ditch, while the detachment 1.d on by 
Rennie fell back, never again to appear aggres- 
sively on the field. 

As the several British detachments advanced 

along the road, a bugler boy attached to one of 
them climbed a tree within two hundred yards 
of the American lines, and continued to blow 
the “charge” with all his might. Even above 
the roar of the artillery and musketry could 
the little bugler be heard, and when )is com- 
panions had fallen or retreated from the con- 
test, he blew the “ charge” with undiminished 
vigor. At last, when the British had entirely 
abandoned the ground, he was captured and 
ebrought into the American camp, where he 
was absolutely embraced by the officers and 
men who had observed his gallantry. A more 
melancholy spectacle was presented when the 
body of Major Rennie and his two brother 
officers were brought within the lines. Their 
bodies were fairly riddled with bullets. 

Throughout the battle martial music was 
kept up within the American lines. The'mo- 
ment the British came in sight the band of the 
Battalion d’Orleans struck up Yankee Doodle, 
and played it without ceasing throughout the 





action. The British were without this great incentive. 
Their musical instruments had never been taken from 
the box in which they were afterwards found by the 
Americans. They advanced with no blasts of trum- 
pets, with no strong roll of drum or fife, not even the 
bagpipe sounded to marshal the pride and heroism of 
the Highlanders. 

At eight o’clock of the morning of the 8th, two 
hours after the assault commenced, the Americans 
ceased firing, and at this time nothing of the British 
could be descried in front but a faint red line, which 
indicated the position of Gen. Lambert with the re- 
serve of the British trcoos, these were the only living 
objects visible on the field ; but with the dead it was 
so thickly strewn that from the American ditch, 
could walk a quarter of a mile on the bodies of the 
killed and disabled. The course of a column could be 
distinctly traced by the broad red lines of the victims 
of the terrible batteries and unerring guns of the 
Americans; in some places whole platoons lay together 
as if killed by a single discharge. 

There are many incidents connected with the battle 
of New Orleans which are of peculiar interest. After 
the fight was over the Americans oiten, without leave, 
stole from their lines and assisted the helpless Britons ; 
in several instances the wounded supposing that these 
men had come to p'under them, fired their pieces and 
killed or crippled those who came on the sacred errand 
of mercy. In this manner several Americans lost their 
lives; indeed more casualties occurred to them after 
the battle than in the heat of action. 
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wounded declined surrendering to 
one of the Tennesseeans, and was about walking off, whereupon 
the bush fighter aimed his rifle and demanded a halt. The offi- 
cer surrendered, exclaiming at the same time, ‘ What a disgrace 
for a British officer to surrender toa chimney sweep !’’ » A captain 
in the Highland regiment was taken into the American lines 
mortally wounded. He was asked if he had anything to say be- 
fore he died. He replied «that it was an unco painful thing to 
be shot down by a dom’d yeoman.” 

Many years ago the Duke of Saxe Weimar visited the battle 
ground of New Orleans. After listening to the enthusiastic 
description of the battle from gentlemen present, and examining 
very attentively the ground, he final!y said, ‘* This was no battill.” 
An enthusiastic Tennesseean present asked, * If it warn’t a battle, 
what the h— was it?’ The Duke coldly answered “A repulse, 
it was no bat-till.” 

Among the most efficient men at the battle of New Orleans 
were the Tennessee bush-fighters, or the “ dirty shirts,” as they 
were termed by the neat and well-dressed British soldiers. One 
of these bush-fighters, one night, obtained leave to go on a hunt- 
ing party. He stole along towards the British camp, concealing 
himself in the ditches and undergrowth until he got near a 
British sentinel, whom he immediately killed, and seizing his 
arms and accoutrements, laid them at some distance from the 
place where the sentinel stood, and then quietly waited for more 
game. When it was time to relieve the sentinel, the corporal of 
the guard, finding him dead, posted another man in his place, 
when in a few moments he too fell before the unerring rifle of 
the Tennesseean. Pursuing the same plan, a third sentinel bit 
the dust, when the corporal of the guard determined to place no 
more men in such an exposed situation. The Tennesseean dis- 
covering this, returned to camp, as he said, with the skins of the 
animals he had killed on his hunting expedition. 

As the greater part of Jackson’s forces were volunteers, and all 
more or less accustomed to Indian fighting, the men, instead of 
lying from day to day idle in the camp, generally employed the 
greater part of the night in annoying the enemy. So daring 
were these attacks, that sentinels often fell far within the out- 
posts, and on one occasion a six-pound cannon was discharged so 
near the British camp that it was thrown into commotion, under 
the impression that the Americans were advancing in full force. 


One officer who was sf 








MRS. SQUIZZLE LECTURES ON PERLITE BEHA- 
VIOR AND FEMAIL ACKOMPLISHMENTS. 


SILENCE resounded thru the house as I riz and said, 

My femail friends, and mails tu—if there be eny sich within the 
sound of my voise—after due rekonsidermiration I’ve settled upon 
the followin interestin subjicts. 

Perlite behavior and femail ackomplishments, my hearers, is two 
subjicts well worth konsiderin. I shall also give you an occasional 
sprinklin of my idecs on the subjict uv makin yourself useful. 

Should eny uv you ask what has kalled up this subjict jist at this 
present time, I anser, Havin discharged a kourse of lectures from 
the steps of the Custom-house, and explained to the satisfikation uv 
my supernumerous herers the whys, wherefores and undividible 
quinsekonsis uv the late disasterous panick, Ive resolved to sa no 
more on that dride-up subjict, therefore I proseed to a fresh one ; 
but that, I am aware, dusent fully explaterate tu your minds my 
reasons fur leckturing on purliteness at the present time; therefore 
I will kontinue : 

At the last monthly meetin I was (after takin a most active part 
in the preceedings) elected Seckretary uv the Sosiety fur Indignant 
Old Ladies. 

After makin out my munthly retort, I found I’d a few ours to 
spare twixt that and the lectur, so I went out to felisitate super- 
scriptions fur tu aid the Sosiety. 

I begun my felisitations in the hart of the sity, if I ma be allowed 
tu judge by pearansis. Not havin my glasses in my pocket, I 
kouldnt read the exact name uv the street; but I took notis that 
everything looked mity nise around there, and I see the name uv 
Flimsy on a good many uv the dores, so I konkluded it was Flimsy 
street. 

I went the hull length of that street and stopt at every dore. I 

ot somethin at every one, tu, my friends, but it was nary red; and 
a I beg leve tu state, sity habits dusent agre with my narvous 
temperament, speshialy when folks takes tu slammin dores in my 
fase. 

Now, Ive alers herde tell uv folks bein mismannerly and unbe- 
haved in the kountry, but I du sa I never met with so many im- 

lished folks in the kountry, in all my born days (and thems not a 
ew, bein now turned sixty), as Ive met tu-da in the hart uv this 
ere sity. 

The first house I got intu after I got out of Flimsy street, was a 
large private dwellin house, used as a dry goods store. I looked 
thru the big glas dores, and notisin thre or four fellers inside, I went 
in and went up tu one uv them, end sez 1, Will you please tu give 
me somethin fur the indignant old ladies of this sity? 

Indignant old ladies! sez he, eyin me as tho he thot I was out uv 
my hed 

Yes, sir, indignant old ladies, sez I. 

Upon that he turned around to another feller, and sez he, 

Did you ever! ‘This ere thing wants us to give somethin tu the 
indignant old ladies! 

I felt my temper gittin up, them fellers all standin round me 
lafin; so sez I, I'll jest let you no you kant insult me with im- 
pertunity. 

lm seckretary uv that society, and Ill hev every one uv your names 
down in my next retort, and theyll be red oph afore the society ; and 
whats more, published in the next number uv the Weakly Phizzle. 

My dear Madam Fol-de-roll, says one uv em. 

Your mistaken in the purson, sez 1; my names Squizzle. 

Well then, my dear Madam Squizzle, sez he, you must excuse our 
apparent want of feelin; we kant give you enything for your 
friends at present. We hev an indignant society uv old men tu 
look out fur, and times is so 

I jest left afore hed finished speekin, fur I knew what was kumin 
next. 

‘rhe next call I made was in a hat store, rite akross the wa, and 
there I hered the same old excuse—nothin tu give. 

The store was full uv hats and kaps and sich like, and when one 
uv the fellers see me lookin around, sez he, if you think a hat’ll du 
your indignant friends eny good, you may hev one. 

Thank you, sez I, I reckon I kan turn it intu mony, and if youll 
jist du up one uv tie latest style, Iil take it along. . 

Kant du that, sez he; if you take one you must wear it. The 
klarks that was standin around all lafft in their sleeves when he sed 
that. 1 guess they thot Id leave the hat, but they found themselves 
mistaken. 

It dont make no difference tu me whether I wear or karry, sez I. 
And with that the feller pickt out the biggist one he kould find, and 
came around put it on my hed, rite over my best bonnit. 

They all follered me out uv the store laflin, but I let it be jist 
where he put it until I got out on the sidewalk, and then I took it 
oph and hung it on my hand; and, sez 1, I reckon it dont make eny 
ditlerence tu you where I ware it ? , 

Not the slightest, sez he; I think it fits your hand the best. I 
kerchied, and as soon as I got out uy site I put the hat under mv 
shawl and went intu a fansy store. , 

I a three and sixpense uy a kustomer there, and went on. 
Thinking fansy stores the best plases to feiisi ate in, I didnt make 
eny more stops till | kum tu another. ‘There was a whole grist uv 
girls in there, and I reckoned on gittin konsiderable, so I made a 
real perlite Sary togy bow, and, sez I, mebhy, youd some uv you like 
tu give somethin fur the support uv your indignant sisters > © 

I never in my hull life got intu such a wasps nest afore, and I 
never in all my born das hev scen gals in sich a tearin pashion. As 
1 was on the pint uv askin what the matter aild em, t felt myself 
kindet buszin round like s top, and the neat thing 1 new I was on 








the sidewalk and the people and the housen all circumlckutin round 


e. 

My friends, that wound up my felisitations fur the da ; and thus it 
was that I became konsious uv the impurliteness uy all klasses uv 
sosiety here, from the Flimsys down tu the Slimsys- It is a lamen- 
tible fact; and realizing it tu its fullist extent, I kum to the konklu- 
sion tu give you a lectur on the subject. Furthermore, I have 
resolved tu use every effort tu superinduce Madam Qual ty tu kum 
down an 1 set up a skool uv good maners in this unmanerly plase. 

She is a perfect paradox uv maners, and I’ve bin told her mode uv 
teachirf has met with the reproval uv the board uv edification. 

And now my herers uv both sexis, and all other misbehavin in- 
dividiwals that chance to be rresent—as a frend who has your ever- 
lastin good at hart, I entreat you to go tu Madam Quality’s skool 
fur six munths at least. She has a poitific wa uv teachin. Now 
there’s my darter Sally Mari, a poitis, and justly selebrated, as all 
the world knows, having rit fur the Weakly Phizzle nigh on tua 
munth. She never thot uvritin till Madam Quality got r old uv her. 
As Jabez eays, the inspirations was born in her, but it hadn’t worked 
out. I’ll rede her last, and you ken see fur yourselves, my herers, 
what Madam Quality’s dun for her. The deer child rites me jist 
sich letters every day uv her blessed life: 

I’m happy, deer mother, quite happy tu here 
Ov your present success in the sity ; 

Go on, bild a house uv reform, ma sher miere, 

Dark dens uv korruption sarch out, parsevere ; 

If you don’t kum out rite at the end uv the ycar 
And effect a reform, it’s a pity. 

You ask me the news ; Iam sorry tu sa 
l’ve nuthin that’s plesent tu rite ; 

A contestible kum here a weak from the da 

You went in sich haste from your darter awa, 

And the raskal he tach’t himself tu whatever la 
On your piemisis, or in his site, 

Except me, ma sher miere, oh be thankfulI sta 
When every thing else has departed. 

Thanks to my kind teacher, Madam Qualit-a, 

Ive got edifikation and talent all sa, 

And ’f the Phizz'e hol is out I’ll make both uv ’em pay, 
So you see I’m not yet broken-harted. 


They’ve not left a ruister at da-lite tu kro, 
They have left no tur-ke fur thanksgiving ; 
O if I should give up tu my thots, why I no 
I should quick intu down-kinder-kastiveness go. 
But I’) rally—sad thots from my bussom I'll thr 
And wish the kontest’ble in heaving. . 


And now, my deer mother, directions please foller, 

And teach. the vile bankers a lesson ; 
like myself you’ve a tung than kan talk the world ho'ler, 
Tuen paws not, nor spare, nor their soft speeches swaller 
Until they pay back tu you every hard dollar, 

Then go, but leave with them your blessin. 


There was tempestious cheerin for more than a minit; at last I 
wenton. My heerers, you all see my darter’s talent shinin thru 
every line of that poitry. ‘Go thou and du likewise.” 

And now I proseed to the first part of the las* claws in my dis- 
kourse, viz., make yourselves useful, and above #"1, my deer heerers, 
behave yourselves with dekorum wherever yov are. Whether you 
go out tu spend the da or jist fur an afternoon’s visit, you’ll find op- 
portunities for fo.lowin my advise. 

Firstly, Bow tu folks when you meat em. It looks well-bred and 
sivil, and shows good bringin up. Now, Ive met folks here in this 
sity that never think uv bowin tu a body no morn as if they hadnt 
a jinte in their necks. As I sed before it shows bringin up. 

Seckondly, When you go a visitin take oph your things when 
you git there—that is, if you are asked—and take out your nittin 
or soin, which ever you brought with you, and go tu work 

Thirdly, When it kums snuffin time rememberinod as he box 
around afore you take a pintch yourself, and be shure you karry too 
hankerchers in your pockit—one tu use, and tother tu show. 

Fourthly, Dont go tu backbitin and skandalizin your nabors until 
you find whether or no theyr kin tu the folks your talkin tu. 

Fifthly, When the lady uv the house gits up tu put on the tee- 
kittle jest git up and help her make the fire, and, when it simmers, 
set out the table and put on the kloth. If it happens tu be a sheet 
sa nothin about it till you git hum. Put the plates on bottom side 
up, and allers remember tu kount heds so as tu git on the rite num- 
bes. After the dishes are cot, if the lady uv the house telis you 
where tu find the sweatkake and sez, git it and put it on, and, if in, 
the meantime, you go lookin round and peakin intu presarve jars 
tu sea how mutch kake and sas she keeps on hand, be shure you 
dont git ketched at it. 

My herers, let me suppose another kase—if the lady uv the house 
sez nothin tu*you about gittin kake and sich like, take your work 
and set down, and by keepin one eye on the work and tother on the 
table, youl’ very soon sea what your agoin tu hev fur tee. 

If you haynt had a bite tu ete in a weak, dont hurry up tu the 
table when askt tu put your work by, but wait till you git tu the 
seam and stick the ball uv yarn on the needles. ‘Thisil save it from 
gittin in a snarl, besides, its purlite tu make em wait, it gives folks 
an idee you hev enuff tu ete athum. When you git your kake’ete 
up wait a minit or tu, and then, if the lady uv the house dont make 
a move tu pas it agin, jest speke in a kasual kind uv a wa uv its bein 
the delitefulist kake you ever tasted, and itll be put under your nose 
directly. If you should chance tu want a third peace, inquire how 
its made, and, when the lady uv the house tells you, sa, Ill go hum 
and make sum jest like it. Ten tu one the kake platell kum around 
agin, and you ken take a third peace; if you shouldnt chance tu 
want it all, slip whats ieft in your pockit fur the children at hum ; 
but be mity kareful that nobody seas you. 

Sixthly, When you hev dun tee, dont hop up and run hum jest as 
if vittles was ali you kum fur; borrow an apern, if you didnt ware 
one—fur my part, I alers ty on one under my dress when I goa 
visitin, then, when I want it, I ken slip it outside—and help klear 
ovh the table. If the lady uv the house sbould miss kake and sich 
like, lay it tu the kat—that is, if they hev one. If they hevnt, 
speke uv speerituil manifestations, but be sure while you du so tu 
kepe your pockit out uv site. 

Seventhly, Let me suppose another kase, my herers. When you 
hev kompany yourselves, make beleve your alers prepared, and 
when you go tu gittin dinner or tee, as the kase ma be, don’t Jet 
your kompany help, and give em no chanse tu go snopin around intu 
your buttrys and kubbirds tu sea what youve got on hand and how 
you kepe things, and then go oph and tell out. 

If you happen tu fall short uv bred or kake, pass it yourself, and 
pass it quick—in that wa you ken slip by one or too and make it 
hold out. 

As soon as youve dun tee, pick up the peaces uv kake and things 
and put em awa afore the kompany has a chanse tu pockit em fur 
their childern at hum. 

My hevers, these is Konkapot rules of industry and purliteness, 
and [ kan safely reckomend em tu your use, having follered em all 
my life. Youl find em tu work well in all kases. 

Subject uv my next lecturell be, 

Let them as has talons use em. 

I may also towards the latter part uv the diskourse tutch lightly 
upon the subject uv folkses hidin their kandles under a half-bushel. 

After reseavin the thanks uv the ordinance and a hevy superscrip- 
tion tu defra the expenses uv Madam Qualitys jurney tu this sity, I 
dispersed the ordinance with a blessin, al except Elder-Berry, uv 
the Reformd Dutchman’s Church, and he ac kompanied me lum, 
bein Jabez wasnt there. 


How to Tell the Age of Oyste: 


The process by ] 


; ysters make their ghells is_a singular 
rhenomenon in natural scicne¢ A London oy M § rman can tell the 
age of his flock to a nicety. The age of this 
found out by looking into its mouth. It bears its years upon its 
back Everybody who has handled an oyster shell must have 
observed that it seemed as if composed of successive layers of plates 
overlapping each other. ‘Lhese are technically called “ shoots,” and 
each of them make a year’s growth, so that by counting them the 
year when the creature came into the world can at once be deter- 
mined. Up to the time of its maturity the shoots are regular and 
successive, but after that time they become irregular, and are piled 
one over the other, so that the shell becomes more thickened and 
buiky. Judging from the great thickness to which oyster shells 
have attained. this mollusc is capable, if left to its natural changes 
unmolested, of attaining a patriarchal longevity, 


which oy 


bivalve is not to be 





A COLUMN OF GOLD. 


A PoxicemMan GETTING THE Bac.—An English paper relates that 
one of the newly-appointed policemen at the country town of Chittiehampton, 
one night, lately, met a poor relative with a bag, borne upon his shoulder. 
The policeman, in a low tone of voice, began: 

** Where are you going to?’’ 

* Ots that tu yu?”’ 

‘* Where did vou come from ?”’ 

**Shan’t tell ’ee.”’ 

“You are too impudent, but I must know what your bag contains; what 
have you got there?’ 

** Shan’t satisfy ’ee.”’ 

“Then I must take away your bag; but if you will let me feel what you 
have there it will satisfy me ”’ 

* That thee mayst do. Put thee hand in then. Cum, make haste.’’ 

In goes the hand of the detective. No sooner in than out, ‘or the bag con- 
tained a full-grown ba’ger, whose carnivorous propensities instantly eaused it 
to fasten on three of the official’s fingers, with a view of having a feast. 


QvEER QuERIESs.—Why is a man with his eyes shut like an 
illiterate schoolmaster? Because he keeps his pupils in darkness. 

Why are abbots the greatest dunces in the world? Because they never get 
further than their abbacy (A, B, C). 

Why is an auctioneer like a man with an ugly countenance? Because he is 
always for-bidding. 


A GERMAN OvTWITTED.—A German and a Frenchman walking 
together, were attracted by a pig, whose cries resembled the word Oui. ‘“ Lis- 
ten,’’ said the German, “ the pig is a countryman of yours; he speaks French.”’ 
The Frenchman replied, ‘* Ah, mon cher, but he speaks with a villainous Ger- 
man accent.’’ 

OH! NEVER THROW A SMILE AWAY! 


Oh ! never throw a smile away— 
To some a smile were worth a crown— 
But let it, shining, casta ray 
On those whom sorrow’s pressing down. 
Thus canst thou nobly act thy part; 
And e’en a smile will ease the load 
Of some poor faint and sinking heart, 
That’s struggling on Life’s weary road. 


Oh ! never throw a smile away ! 

For one sweet smile has power to win 
The erring from a downward way, 

And lure them from a path of sin. 
’Tis thine from evil to beguile 

The weak, the friendless, and the lone; 

- To welcome with a cheering smile— 
Not be the first to cast the stone. 


Oh ! never throw a smile away ! 
That very smile a soul might save; 
Might speak of hope, and light the way 
That’s leading onwards to the grave. 
Then let thy smile beam sweet and bright— 
lts happy influence felt the while— 
And many a heart now sunk in night 
Wull bless thee for thy che: ring smile ! 


A Case or Conscrence.—“ Friend Broadbrim,” said Zephania 
Straitlace to his master, a rich Quaker of the city of Brotherly Love, ‘‘ thou 
canst not eat of that leg of mutton at thy noontide table to-day.” 

‘* And wherefore not ?”’ inquired the good Quaker. 

‘* Because the dog that appertaine:h to that son of Belial, whom the world 
ealleth Lawyer Foxcraft, hath come into thy poultry-yard and stolen it—yea, 


_and he hath eaten it up.” 


‘* Beware, friend Zephaniah, of bearing false witness against thy neighbor. 
Art thou sure it was friend Foxcraft’s domestic animal ?’’ 

“Yea, verily, I saw it with my eyes, and it was Lawyer Foxcraft’s dog— 
even Pinch’em.”’ 

“*Upon what evil times have we fal’en |’’ sighed the harmless secretary, as 
he wended his way to his neighbor’s office. 

“ Friend Gripus,” said he, ‘*I want to ask thy opinion.” 

‘Tam all attention,” replied the scribe, laying down his pen. 

‘Supposing, friend Foxcraft, that my dog has gone into thy neighbor’s pan- 
try and stolen therefrom a leg of mutton, and | saw him, and couid call him 
by name, what ought I to do?’”’ 

** Pay for the mutton; nothing can be clearer.’’ 

“ Kuow, then, friend Fexcraft, that thy dog, even the beast men denominate 
Pinch’em, hath stolen from my pantry a leg of mutton of the just value of 
tour shillings and sixpence, which I paid for it in the market, this morning.’’ 

‘Oh ! well then it is my opinion that I must pay for it; and, having done 
so, the wortby friend turned to depart. 

‘“Tarry yet a Itvtle, iriend Broadbrim,” cried the lawyer. ‘Of a verity I 
have yet further to say unto thee. Thou owest me nine shillings—for advice.”’ 

‘Then, verily, I must pay thee; and, it is my opinion, I have touched pitch 
and been defiled.”’ . 

AUTUMN LEAVES, 
Autumn leaves ! why shouid ye perish, 
Lyiug cold and low ? 
Are there no friendly bands to cherish 
And avert such woe? 
Lying cold and low, 
Lying cold and low; 
Are tygre no friendly hands to cherish 
And avert such woe? . 


When Summer days were warm and bright 
Ye lent a kindly shade, 
And many a pleasant hour we’ve spent 
In this same forest gl .de. 
Lying cold and low, 
Lying cold and low; 
Are there no friendly bands{to cherish 
And avert such woe’ 


. Autumn leaves! why should you perish, 
Withering to decoy; 
Russet, red and golden-hued, 
Fading all away ? 
Lying cold and low, 
Lying cold and low; 
Ae there no friendly hands to cherish 
And avert such woe ? 


‘All must perish !—tree and leaf— 
We must go before, 
And man must fail, like leaf and tree, 
To rise on earth no more !”’ 
Lying colu and low, 
Lying cold and low; 
. Are there no friendly hands to cherish 
And avert such woe? 


Tue PistoL.—An Irishman, driven to desperation by the strin- 
gency of the money market aud the bigh price of provisions, procured a pistol 
and iook to the road. 

Meeting a travell:r, he stopped him with “‘ your money or your life !’’ 

Seeing that Pat was green, ive said : 

**} tell you what I'll do, I'll give you all my money for that pistol.” 

‘* Agreed,’ 

Pat received the money and handed over the pistol. 

‘*Now,’’ said the traveller, ‘* hand back that money or I’ll blow your brains 
out.’ 

‘- Blaze away, me hearty,” 
in it.” 

A Pun by Sampo.—* Why am de beloved ob my heart, Miss 
Dinah, de sunflower ov de bill, like a kind ob cluth dey make in Lowell Y”’ 

‘*] don’t know, why ?’’ 

* Cos she’s an unbleach 


said Pat, ‘‘divil the dhrop of powther there’s 


ed she-ting I’ 


SaTaAN.—This old gentleman, although considered rather sharp 
than otherwise, bas been serve cme very cute tricks. Among the rest we 


heard of a poor cobbler who made a ieague with him, and after epjoying every 
earthly biessing, he was waited upon at the end of the term by bis brimstone 
majesty, who demanded his soul, ‘The cobbier took a sharp knife, and ripping off 


tue sole of his shoe, threw it at the feet of his illustrious guest. 

“What dues this mean?’’ cried the latter. ° 

‘* Look at the contract !”? replied the cobbler. 

Satan examined the contract, and found that the word was spelt sole, which 
entitled him to the leather. He turned on his heel, and went off seratcuing his 
head ; and he has been called ** Old Scratch’”’ ever since. 

‘On dear, Mr. Tracy, you jes 
handsomest one you éver saw ; you must be soft-soaping it.”’ 
I thought it needed sorp of some kind !”’ 


How tro Punisu A Wo.ur.—In the village of Censaucey, in the 
Jura, a wolf was caugkt in a snare, which caused a deal of excitement and 
some joy. ‘The wolf, atter being led through the village, was brought toa 
solemn conelave before the enurch, when thx people discussed the best mode 
of punishment. As a matter of course, they disagreed. 

* Let us bang him by the paws !”’ 

* Let us drown him!” 

** Let-us. beat him to death !’’ 

** Letais burn him alive !”’ 

No,” said a peasant, who was very unhappy in his domestic relations, 
* Jet us marry him! 


when you say that my baby is the 
* Well, madam, 





A pbocTor returned a coat to a tailor because it did not fit him 


Ti tatlor seeing the doctor at the funeral of one of his patients, said, ‘ Ab 
doctor, you are a happy man | ‘'Why sot’ asked the doctor. “ Because,” 
rey lad the deetor, “vou newer have any of your bed work returned on your 
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ae Oil Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Frames, &c. 
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L Copy 1 Year. 1... eeeeeeeeeeesereseeeseseees 

RIE Snccscsesccdcescsccecctscseees @ 
DOGtey B FON cc cocccceccoccosscccesescoesss & 
8 copies 1 year...... ersccee 6 


and $2 for each copy added to the Club. An extra copy 
sent to the person getting up a Club of Five subscribers, 
1 year, for $10. 

The postage of this Magazine is three cents, and must 
be paid three months in advance at the offiee where the 
Magazine is received. 

®RANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, New York. 





M™: STEPHENS’ NEW MONTHLY FOR 
4 FEBRUARY. - 
CONTENTS: 

Frontispiece—Nature’s Evening Prayer. 

The Wayfaring Tree. (With an Illustration.) 

Household Skeletons. By Alice Cary. 

At Last. 

Mopsey. (With an Illustration.) By Cornelius Mathews. 

Over the Grave. 

Nature’s Farewell. (With an Illustration.) 

The Wife’s Funeral Pyre. By Miss Dupuy. 

The Small Trades of Naples. (Three Illustrations.) 

Solitude. 

Maggie and I. 
Doings.’’ 

Love, New and Old. 

The Andalusian Letter-Writer. (With an Illustration.) 

The Queen’s Favorite. By Frank Lee Benedict. 

Nature’s Evening Prayer. 

Barbara Stafford. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 

Maiden Meditation. 

Toe Wyoming Volunteer. 
an Illustration.) 

Sonnets. By Mrs. Warfield. 

Things We Talk About : 

Courtesy to our Neighbors—Rebukes and Reprisals— 
Fancy Names; a Moving Appeal for their Deliverance 
—A Boat Song, and a Modest Proposul—An Uncertain 
Island, and an Impromptu thereupon—The Wife’s 
Sister; an Unjust Decision—Broadway, and its Irregu- 
lar Structures—Pretty Women earnestly implored to 
look Pretty—The Crinoline, and a Charge repelled— 
Matrimony; the Abuse of the Feminiue Side of that 
Institution; an Audacious Copy of Verses and an Inso- 
lent Anecdote flatly denied —The Town; things 
Dramatic, Operatic and Terpsichcrean ; an English- 
man’s Opinion of Broadway. 

Literary : ‘ 
New Edition of Cooper’s Novels—Life of Aaron Burr— 
Lucy Howard’s Journal—The Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century—Pond Lily Stories—Guy Livingston—The New 
York Ledger. 

To Readers and Correspondents. 

The Ladies’ Treasury of Fashions, Needlework and Home 
Art: 

The Stylés—Head-dresses—Children’s Dresses—Fancy 
Goods—Description of Illustrations--The Work-table— 
The Sewing-machine—Pleasures of the Work-table— 
Consolations of Crinoline. 
Illustrations to the Ladies’ Treasury : 
Ermine and Mink Fur. 
Set of Mink—Expansion Skirt. 
Sacque—Opera Bonnet—Ov 
Braid Pattern for Slippers. 
Collar in Embroidery. 
Embroidery—Foot Muff—Brioche. 
Ornamental Lamp Cap. 
In THE NUMBER FOR JANUARY 
was commenced a new American Romance, 
By MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS, 
Entitled, 


BARBARA STAFFORD. 


The scene of this Romance is New England; time, the 
Witchcraft period. The second instalment of the Story is 
given in the number fur February. The Press universally 
speak of the opening chapters as giving promise of a Ro- 
mance of extraordimary interest and remarkable power. 

Twenty Cents Per Numper ; Two DOLLARS PER 
ANNUM. 

For $4 we will send this Magazine for one -year, and any 
of the Three Dollar Monthlies for one year—making a saving 
of One Dollar. 

EDWARD STEPHENS, Publishing Agent, 
183 Nassau street, N. Y. 


By Oliver Bunce, Author of ‘ My Rural 


By Frank Lee Benedict. (With 


dress. 





GIFTS ! GIFTS !! GIFTS!!! 
VANS & CO.’S ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK 
SALE. 
‘the following is a Schedule of Property which will be 
given to purchasers of Books at the time of sale : 
Patent English Lever Gold Watches (Huntin 


Cases) - - - - - - $100 each 
Patent Anchor Gold Watches (15-carat Cases) 50 
Ladies’ Gold Lepine Watches - - - 86 os 
Si ver Lepine Watches - - - - “ 
Large Douvle Case Miniature Lockets - Ww “ 
Sets of Cameo Pins and Drops’ - - - 10 
Ladies’ Neck Chains (solid gold) - - 10 “ 
Gold, Stone or Cameo Sleeve Buttons - 5 “ 
Gold, Stone or Cameo Bosom Studs - 5 “ 


Gents’ Gold Pencil and Pens (large) - - 5 6 
Silver Pencils Gold Pens, double ex. case (large) 5 “ 
Gold Lockets (two glasses) - - - 3 50 “* 
Gents’ Heavy Gold Rings - és 
Ladies’ Gold Breast Pins - . : 
hadies’ Ear Drops - - - . - 
Gents’ Gold Bosom Studs : - - 
Gents’ Gold Sleeve Buttons - - 
Ladies’ Gold Pencils - - : . 
Silver Pencils and Gold Pens (small) - 
Misses Gold Breast Pins - 
Ladies Gold Rings 

Gents’ Bosom Pins - 

Ladies’ Gold R bbon Pins 

Silver Thimbles - - - : . - 50 “« 
Besides a large and valuable assortment of miscellaneous 
articles, varying from $1 to $40. 

One of the above articles will be given to the purchaser 
of each book at the time the book is sold. 

Any person, by forwarding us an order for Books (with 
money enclosed), will receive an EXTRA BOOK AND GIFT 
with every Ten BQoxks sent to one address by Express. 

All orders for Books will be promptly and impartially 
filled. The Gifts, in all cases, will accompany the book, 
with a written certificate to the ion sending us the order. 
For particulars see CATALOGUE, which we mail to any 
address upon application. 

D. W. EVANS, Address, 

J. H. PRESTON, EVANS & CO. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
STIC HALL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


LADIES, five miles from Boston. A Cata- 
logue may be obtained of the Principal, 
MRS. T. P. SMITH (Box), Boston, Mass. 111-116 





FFICE CHIEF ENGINEER FIRE DE- 


PARTMENT. 
21 ELIZABETH STREET, 
New York, May 26, 1857. 

The undersigned calls the attention of the firemen to the 
following list of buildings, which have been examined and 
pronounced unsafe by the Board of Fire Wardens : 

Albany street, No. 20—Amos street, No. 140—Ann street, 
Nos, 45, 74—Barelay street, Nos. 47, 94, 98, 100, 102, 104—~ 
Baxter street, No. 41—Bleecker street, No. 243—Bowery, 
No. 119—Beekman street, Nos. 22, 24—Broadway, Nos. 
256, 374 (rear), 377, City Hotel Buildings, corner of Cedar 
and Thames street-—Catharine street, Nos. 28, 2834—Cedar 
street, Nos. 4, 108—Cherry street, No. 147—Courtlandt 
street, No. 10—Chambers street, Nos. 84, 114—Duane 
street, Nos. 6, 118, 142, 144—East Broadway, No. 76—Elm 
street, Nos. 121, 123, 125—Eivhth street, Nos. 327, 329— 
Eleventh street, Nos. 217, 221, 225, 257, 259, 261—East 
Thirteenth street, No. 215—East Fourteenth street, five 
five-story brown stone dwellings, near Third avenue, east 
side—Fast Sixteenth street, No. 177—East Eighteenth 
street, Nos. 242, 244, 246—East Nineteenth street, No. 210 
Fulton Market buildings—Fourth street, No. 259—Forsyth 
street, No 15€—Fifth street, No. 315—Greenwich street, 
Nos. 29, 36, 53, 63, 67, 79, 101, 113, 164, 179—Howard 
street, Nos. 39, 41—Horatio street, No. 130— Jacob street, 
No. 11, 13, 15, 21, 28, 25—-Leonard street, Nos. 136, 138, 
140—Lewis street, No. 225—Liberty street, Nos. 138, 142— 
Market street, N. E. corner Water —Mercer street, No. 107 
—Mulberry street, N. E. cor. Canal—Mott street, Nos. 216, 
218, 258, 291, 293—Nassau street, Nos. 82, 84, 86—Ninth 
street, Nos. 349, 351—Pearl street, Nos. 340, 346, 390, 477 
—Peck Slip, Nos. 38, 40, 42—Pine street, Nos. 25, 27—Pike 
street, No. 81—Roosevelt striet, No. 34—South street, Nos 
96, 116—North-west corner of South and James streets— 
Spruce street, Nos. 2, 4, 18—-Twelfth street, Nos. 434, 489— 
Water street, Nos, 22, 142, 413—W ashington street, Nos. 5, 
21, 23, 38, 35, 71, 87, 89, 102, 193, 160, 162, 79—Worth 
street, Nos. 51, 52, 53—Wooster street, No. 73—North-east 
corner West and Albany streets—North-east corner West 
and Cedar streets—West Sixteenth street, cor. Ninth av — 
West Seventeenth street, Nos. 40, 140—West Twenty-ninth 
street, No. 353—West Thirtieth street, Nos. 126, 152—West 
Thirty-first street, Nos. 129, 131— West Thirty-second 
street, Nos. 63, 10€—West Thirty-fifth street, Nos. 127, 129, 
131, 133, 185, 137—West Thirty-seventh street, Nos. 205, 
208 (rear)—West Fortieth street ,No. 284—Seventh avenue, 
Nos. 424, 425, 426, 428, 430—Ninth avenue, No. 5193¢— 
North-east corner First avenueand Ninth street—Avenue 
A, No. 9%3—Avenue C, Nos. 134, 136, 188—Corner Sixteenth 
street and Sixth avenue, Johnson & Green’s Hair Factory— 
Corner Twenty-sixth street and Seventh avenue, north-east 
corner — Corner Twenty-seventh street and Broadway, 


marble saw mill. 
HENRY H. HOWARD, 
000 Chief Engineer New York Fire Department. 


ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly whole- 
some Saleratus, will inquire for that manufac- 
tured by the undersigned, which cannot be excelled io 
strength and purity, as we guarantee it to be free from any 

trace of deleterious matter. For sale to the Trade by 
JOHN DWIGHT & CO., No. 11 Old Slip. 85-137 


1G8 AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER’s great Wig and Hair 
Repository, 565 Broadway, sole office for the sale of his 
celebrated Hair Dye, warranted pot to stain the skin nor 
burn the hair. Orders through Express attended to wit 
punctuality and j) asatisfactory manner. Please cut a 
out 











ODEL BILLIAKD TABLES and Comsr- 
NATION CUSHIONS.— PATENTED FEBRUARY 
19, 1850.—These Tables combine the nicest mathematical 
accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 
possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. Allo to be addressed to 
MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York 
* 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
\) popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each larg 
family in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published. It expliins all particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
for it by letter or persona'ly. 

000~=COT. M. SINGER & CO. 458 Broadway, New York. 

ROADWAY LOFTS AND ROOMS TO 
LET, CHEAP !—In a good locality for Of- 
fices or Dwelling purposes. Also one large Room, 65 by 17 
feet, well situated for a Show Room. Possession given im- 
mediately. Rentlow. For yarticuiars apply to 
112-118 8. W. SMITH, 534 Broadway. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE 
GOLDEN TEA KETTLE. ~* 
OODS FOR WINTER USE IN THE 
HOUSEFURNISHING LINE. 
Sheepskin Mats and Rugs. 
Foot Warmers (for hot water). 
Fire 8 ts and Siandard<, of fine Steel and Brass. 
Nursery Guards, jointed to fit any Fire-place. 
Fire-screenr—Rattan and Willo#, covered. 
Hot Water Buckwheat Plates. 
Chafing Dishes. 
Oyster Dishes, 
Steak Dishes. 
Plated, Britannia and Block Tin Dish-covers. « 
The Patent Steak Gridirons. 
Egg-Nogg Mixers. Toddy Kettles. 
Plate Warmers, handsomely japanned. 
Six different ‘‘ Arrangements’’ for making Coffee, of Eng- 
lish, French, German and American Patent. 
Coal Vases for the Parlor, to keep Coal in. 
Coal Hods. 
Radiators, &e., &c., &e. 
For sale at the lowest Cash prices, by 
STEPHEN WM. SMITH, 
8 gn of the Golden Tea Kettle, 
534 Broadway. 


HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACB 
| BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering the 
skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and preserving 
them in pristine purity will the latest period of life, wil} 
be sent, post free, to all paris of the Union on the receipt 
of 50 cents, or posiage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightfu! 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season ef the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, 





112-113 





677 Broadway, Lafarge Hotel Building, New York City. 





R. R. R. 


R. R. R.—Radway’s Ready Relief for Headaches, whether 
sick or nervous ; Rheumatism, Paralysis, Lum- 
bago, Gout, Neuralgia, Toothache, Small Pox, 
Fevers, Swollen Joints, Kidneys Complainta, 
Scarlet. Fever, pains around the Liver, Pleurisy, 
Measles, Hearivurn, antl pains of all kinds. 
Radway’s Ready Relief will, in a few minutes- 
change the miseries you suffer to joys of pha- 


sure. ‘ 

R. R. R.—Radway’s Renovating Resolvent, for the cure of 
chronic disea e—such as Scrofulous and Syphilitic 
complaints, Consumptive and other affections of 
the Lungs and Throat, Induration and 
ment of pa eruptive and other diseases of the 
Shin, Nodes, Tumors, Ulcers, Dyspepsia, and #1] 
other diseases arising from an impure state of the 


blood. 

R. R. R.—Kauway’s Regulators will cure effectively and 
speedily Costiveness, Indigestion, Inflsmmation of 
the Bowels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dis- 
eases of the Heart, Kidneys, Female Com laints, 
Small Pox, Fevers, Measles, &., &c. enever 
the system is out of order, a dose of Radway’s 
Regulators will restore it to regularity. No fe- 
male should be without them. 

R. R. R. Office, No. 162 Fulton street, New York. 

Sold by druggists and merchants everywhere. (00 


TIFFANY & CO., 
LAIE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 
Fine Jewelry, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronzés, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury. 


No. 560 Broapway, New York. 
Hovse in Pans, IIFFANY, REED & CO. 


000 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Sick Headache, Ver- 
tigo, Flatulence, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Sinking at the Stomach, and all local or general complaints 
proceeding from imperfect digestion, are relieved by the 
first dose of this medicine, and entirely removed by its occa- 
sional use. Sold at the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane 
New York, and by all druggists, at 28 ets., 68 cts., and $i 
per box. 
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AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS! 
ILLS THAT ARE PILLS, 
Prof. Hayrs, State Chemist, of Massachu- 
setts, says they are the best of all pills, and annexed aie 
the men who certity that Dr. Hayes knows : 
H. J. GARDENER, Governor of Massachusetts. 
EMORY WASHBURN, Ex-Governor of Massachusetts. 
SIMEON BROWN, Lieut Governor of Massachusetts. 
E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary State of Massachusetts, 
JOHN B. FITSPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston. 
ROF. JOHN TORREY, of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York City. 

DR. C. T. JACKSON, Geologist of the Public Lands of 
the United States. 
MEN THAT ARE MEN. 

Among the diseases this Pill has cured with astonishing 
rapility, we may mention 

Co-tiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Heartburn, Headache arising from a foul Stomach, Nausea, 
Indigestion, Morbid inaction of the Bowels, and pain arisi 
therefrom, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, all Uleerous an 
Cutaneous Diseases, which require an evacuant medicine 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil. They also, by purifying the blood 
and stimulating the system, cure many complaints which 
it would not be supposed they could reach, such as Deaf- 
ness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia and Nervous Irritability, 
Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, Gout, and other 
kindred complaints, arising from a low state of the body, or 


obstructions of its functions.} Theyare the best Purgative 
Medicine ever disco , and you need to use them 
once to knew it. ‘2b ' 

Prepared by Dr. Ji. A Lowell, Masa, sold b 
every respectable Druggist in New England ond tas ey 
the United States. te tite i. $F. 





A CARD, 
TO DEALERS INAND COMFOMERS OF 
por. ‘woop'’s HAIR RESTORATIVE. 
A DANGEROUS Te BEING SOLD THROUGHOUT 
THE TRY! 


The counterfeit (mall size) may be easily dietinguished from the 
genuine, from the fact that in the vignette of g nuine wrapper the 
fret of the man standing are distinctly seer, as weil as the four 
legs of the chair. and also bo'h legs of the figure sitiing, while on 
the counterfeit the feet cannot be seen at all, and distinctly only two 
of the (four) legs of the chair; and then the counterteit is printed in 
light blve ink, while in the-genuine it 1 in dack blue, or nearly . 
green ink, 

Beware of this counterfeit; touch ft not if you would not lose 
your money. To dealers we would say that, shou'd any be off-red 
U em lees than our publ-shed rates, they may be sure it is counter- 
feit. Alse to be on their guard against any parties purporting to be 
agents of ours, as the scoundrels counterfeiting have done, 
only trave'ling agents we bave are R. Me win, E. Di 
Timothy Wood and A, Hanford. Credit none unless they have cer 
tificates of appointment and power of.attorney, signed by the head 


of our firm, U. J. Wood, 
0, J, WOOD & CO, 


ELMBOLD’S EXTRACT OF BUCHU!!— 
é HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures 
rave 


1. 
4FTMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures Diseases of the 


der. 
gan Extract of Buchu cures Diseases of the 
dueys. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures Dropsy. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for general Westuess, 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
from Excesses. - 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu Tor all Diseases arising 
from Exposure. 
H BOLD'S Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 


from [mprudence. 
’3 Extract of Buchu is taken by male and 


HELM 
female, 

HELMPOLD’S Extraet of Buchu for Loss of Memory, 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Loss of Power. 
HELMB JLD’S Extraet of Buchu for Universal Lassitude 
of the Muscular le 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Nervous and Debili- 
tated Sufferers. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Dimness of Vision. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Difficulty of 
Breathing. 
HELMBOLD'S Extrict of Buchu for Weak Nerves and 
Trembling. 
HELMBOLD'S Extract of Buchu for Wakefulgess. , 
HELMBOLD'S Extract of Buchu for all Distressing “Ail- 
ments. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu, price $1 per bottle, de- 
livered to any address. Prepared by 

H. T. HELMBOLD, Cheraist, 

Depot, 52 South TENTH street, below Chesnat street, 
Philadelphia. 
Sold by Druggists an Dealers everywhere. Beware o 
Counterfeits. Cures guaranteed. 107-119 
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OTTERIES.—The Lotteries of Samue, Swan 
& Co. are chartered by the State of G 
and have s®orn Commissioners to superintend and certify 
that everything connected with them is done in a strictly 
honorable manner, and that the interests of parties at a 
distance are as well protected as if they were present. The 
Managers also wish to call attention to the fuct that parties 
have a right to send orders for tickets to Georgia, as the 
sale is there made in a State where Lotteries are legalized. 
They draw a Lottery every Saturday in each week. All or- 
ders received are filled n the énwkg next to take place 
after the communication comes to hand. The price of 
tickets is always $10; half, $5; quarters, $2 50. No tickets 
are forwarded unless the money is received with the order. 
The drawing is upon the principle of one number wu 
each ticket, and it 's so simple that every one can . 
stand it. ‘here is nv combination of numbers to my: 
the buyer. Prizes vary from $40 to $50,000; every prize 
drawn. Write vour address ; lain, and direct your orders 
to 8. SWAN & C©O., Augusta, Georgia. 
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JONESTFHIS LAMENT. 
oR, 
YE RIME OF YE MODERNE BARKEEPERE. 
I. 
Ir you'll hear me, and, with patience, 
List to all I’ve got to say, 
You I’m sure will feel persuaded 
That I’m hardly used this day. 
This is Christmas—freezing Christmas, 
And, instead of cheerful rooms, 
I’m inditing these few stanzas 
In a place they call the Tombs. 


Jones inviteth at- 
tention to his case. 





Jones his Appearance in ye doleful Tombs. 


il. 
You will wonder, and, indignant, 

Say these men have hearts like stones— 
Who could thus, in such a season, 

Place in guard the wretched Jones— 
Jones who made those glorious cocktails, 

Jones who made those cobblers fine, 
Which admiring gents so relished, 

And, when tight, pronounced divine ? 


He giveth reasons 
for expecting ye 
sympathy of ye 
publick. 


Ill. 

He who tends a bar has trials 
Hard to bear, and sad to say, 

Mixing drinks, yet drinBing never, 

° Whilst the boss gets all the pay. 


Jones descanteth 
on ye barkeepere 
his business. 





Jones compoundeth ye Cocktail of Brandy. 


And what dodges! goodness gracious ! 
Even to me it seemed a sin, 

Out of “ thirty cents a gallon” 
To produce “ Real Holland Gin.” 


. 


Iv. 

When the bar was closed one Sunday, 
‘* William !” said my boss to me, 

“T have learned you Rum and Hollands, 
Now we'll try Otard Dupuy. 

Put this stuff in—there—now taste it; 
Ain’t it got the reg’lar smack 

What’s it feel like?’ ‘Soap and camphene !” 
« D—— the boy! why, that’s Cognac!” 


He letteth ye pub- 
lick _ ye myste- 
rie of compounding 
drinkes. 





Jones drinketh a strange Compound—His Stomach revolts 
exceedinglyc. 


ve 

Tutored thus, I soon succeeded, - 
And both morning, noon and night, 

Cobblers, cocktails, juleps, smashes, 
Made a generous public tight. 

Not a soul found out the swindle, 
And I soon beyvan to think 

That of all the gocd trades going 


Jones recounteth 
his success at ye 
barre. 


There was none like selling drink. 


Vi. 
He feeleth bis 
condition, and 
resolveth to make 
ane splurge. 


Being a youth of ardent fancy, 

And of cash being somewhat flush, 
I resolved, ou Sunday morning, 

That ’twas time to make a push, 
Jones's light, beneath a bushel, 

Far too long had Jain concealed, 
An, besides, Belinda’s blushes 

Mo.e than eyes or lips revealed, 


mi 
m * 
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Ye Ruminations of Jones on a Sunday Morning early. 


VIL. 
Smith, who kept a stable near us, 
Sold me, on the sly and time, 
Such a trotter as Belinda 
Would, I knew, call real prime.” 
And that charming girl informed me, 
When I told her what I’d done, 
That she'd drive next Sunday with me, 
And, in short, we’d Mave some fun. 


Jones dabbleth ‘n 
horsefleshe, 
whereat ye ‘a'r 
Belinda much 
rejoiceth. 


vit. 
Belinda had not wealthy parents— 
Where they lived she did not know— 
And when I proposed a bonnet 
She replied at once, ** That’s so !” 


He promiseth to his 
Belinda gay and 
costly raiment. 





Ye artless Maiden expresseth her joy. 


Ever artless, then she kissed me— 
(How the thought my bosom stirs !) 
And, with coaxing, made me promise 
That I'd add a set of furs. 
IX. 
Pilgrim Fathers! ob, that Sunday ! 
Fancy me in bran new tile, 
Coat of bine, with bright brass buttons— 
Pants to match of latest style! 
And Belinda sitting by me— 
Light kid gloves, and drowned in fur— 
Tip-top wagon, pace two forty— 
Wern’t we punkins ? well, we were ! 


Jones describeth 
ye garments of 
himself and his 
ladye, and exulteth 
thereat. 


x. 
How we went that day to Harlem, 
I remember well, but how 
We returned to New York city, 
Is a sacred mystery now. 


Of ye journey and 
its end. 





Jones his «Turn out.” 


All I know is, that, in going, 
We in first-rate style arrove, 
And that, in returning homeward, 
Both the horse and wagon cove ! 


XI. 
Poor Belinda spoiled her sables, 
And my bran new tile was smashed ! 
Where my watch flew I’ve no notion— 
Both the horses’ knees were gashed ! 
Panting Jay the gallant charger, 
In the mud as flounder flat, 
While beside us lay the wagon, 
Knocked into a tin cocked hat. 


Jones describeth 
ye condition of 
things in general. 





* Jones his Smash Up. Ye Passers-by flout at him and hold 





bim up to Rilicule, 


Jones becometh 
feeble, and is 
jeered by ye 
passers-by. 


He discourssth of 
nobleness of mind 


Jones speaketh of 
domestick blisse. 


Jones his eyes roll 
in a fine phrenzy, 
but he afterward 

expresseth regret. 


He is deceived by 
his bosse, who 
setteth a trappe. 


Jones is ensnared 
by ye policeman 
his wiles. 


Jones his faith 
waxeth strong. 


jastly in ye lawes 
of his countrie. 








He believeth stead- 


x11. 
I remember, I remember 
How I leaned against the wall— 
How I strove to soothe Belinda— 
How I could’nt succeed at all— 
How some gents, in passing, told me, 
As beneath my weight I sunk, 
That a swell who drove a lady 
Shouldn't get so jolly drunk. 





XIII. 
Noble minds confess their failings, 
Do their best to make amends, 
And, if e’er they wrong their neighbors, 
Strive to make those neighbors friends 





Belinda clappeth her little Hands for very Mirthfulness. 


Thad spilt my dear Belinda, 
T had scared my darling pet, 
And I vowed I'd do the handsome 
If I found a house to let. - 


xIv. 
Dear Belinda! charming creature ! 
(At the thought my heart expands !) 
When I told her all my. projects, 
How she clapped her little hands ! 
How, with many a kiss, she clasped me, 
And in rapturous accents swore, 
That whate’er befel her, never 
Would she leave her William more ! 
xv. 
As two doves in forest mating, 
Seek some spot remote and dim, 
Where, with loving wings commingled, 
They can chant their nuptial hymn ; 





Ye cruel Landlord marketh ye Gold and Silver. 


So we hired a charming cottage, 
But I found it somewhat dear, 
As in three months we'd expended 
Eighteen hundred dollars clear. 


XvI. 
Vain is glory, brief is pleasure, 
Fortune fickle, friendship chill, 
For the boss, one luckless evening, 
Like a sneak surveyed the till! 
Like a sneak; I say, surveyed it, 
And then laid a treacherous snare, 
Which I fell in, little thinking, 
For he marked the money there ! 








Jones his Arrest. 


XVI. 
Marked the money with his penknife, 
And (soon told is all the rest), 
I was next day nabbed while buying 
Diamonds for Belinda’s breast ! 
All alone this festive season, 
Gazing om these cheerless stones—, 
Meanly fed and waiting trial, 
Sits the martyred William Jones! 


XVIII. 
Hour of trial! hour of triumph ! 
Asthey’li find who placed me here, 
Or my legal friends deceive me— 
Which would prove extremely queer 
Friends and cash will both be plenty, 
And, if well laid out, you'sl see 
Judge and jury not ungrateful, 
And the injured Jones set fice ! 
E. 





